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For the Companion. 


HOW MISS VERONICA CROSSED 
THE LINES. 

The war is so lately over, that it is to my 
younger readers a matter only of great battles, 
and long marches, and stirring cvents. But it 
was too crucl a reality to us older people for us 
not to be ‘glad to thrust it out of sight into his- 
tory as quickly as possible, and to forget the 
thousand pathetic and even absurd little ex- 
periences of those weary years. 

Yet when 1 remember the breathless curiosity 
with which we all as children used to listen to 
anybody who could give us scraps of stories 
about Indian fights, or of the war of 1812, I think 
what a pity it is these simple facts, which so 
many of us could narrate, should be lost, which 
hereafter would make the history of the rebellion 
real life to the young people. 

In the border towns, especially, the way as- 
sumed small phases that were ugly, and Pite- 
ous, and comical, all at once. <A very un-civil 
war, itraged not between great armies, but in 
parlor, and market, and kitchen. The doctor, 
perhaps, was loyal, while the doctor’s wife sent 
their boy to join Stonewall Jackson. Caleb, in 
the stable, made a demi-god of ‘‘old Uncle Abe,” 
while Bridget, to enrage him, sang ‘Dixie’ 
over her pots and pans. 

It was from one of these towns that Miss Ve- 
ronica set out to cross the lines. 

Miss Veronica was very tall and thin, with the 
faces of sixty and the manners of sixteen. 4 
Whenever her nodding, gray curls, with the 
gay bonnet a-top, were seen at the door, people 
put on an amused, quizzical look, as they do at 
the beginning of a farce which they mean to 
enjoy good-humoredly. It never occurred to 
anybody that there was anything inside of the 
ungainly body or flower-bedizened head but 
matter for a life-long, incessant joke. 

Nobody knew where Miss Veronica’s real abid- 
ing-place was. She migrated between cousins, 
aunts and brothers, in every State of the Union. 
Her friends were legion. The lovers whom she 
had rejected in her youth, and who were now 
“volling in wealth, my dear, and with such a 
fine family!’ would have composed a very fair 
regiment, if they could all have been marshalled 

tovether. 

Miss Veronica was boarding at the Eagle Ho- 
tel, with a cousin and his wife, and might be 
supposed to be comfortably settled while the 
war lasted. But a cloud arose on her horizon 
no larger than aman’s hand, which caused the 
storm in which Miss Veronica was lost at last. 
This cloud was her Cousin Joseph. 

“T have not seen my Cousin Joseph for nine- 
teen years,” she would say, fluttering her fan en- 
ergetically. “In Mississippi, did you say? Yes; 
he has one of the most magnificent plantations 
on the Yazoo, and two of the most handsome 
sons! But no doubt his estate is devastated, 
and his boys are in the army. Now, if they are 
wounded, who is there to nurse these poor, 
motherless young men? Or their father? T have 
a secret instimet that says to me, ‘Go, Veronica.’ 

And go I must.” 

“But,” returned her companion, “in nineteen 
years your cousin may have married again.” 
“Impossible! Joseph is one of those men 
who would be loyal unto death!’ Such a love- 
ly woman as his wife was! And his sons!— 
what beautiful babies they were! No; I feel 
Semething here,’ tapping her breast, ‘‘which 
bids me go!” 
However, as all of Miss Veronica’s friends 
were, in her eyes, white crows of one sort or an- 

Other, and as her presentiments were renewed 

hourly, the matter dropped out of notice. 

The “lines,” as the blockade was called, were 
more strictly drawn just at that time than at 
any other. It appeared impossible for any.com- 
munication to be established with the disaffect- 
ed States, except by a flag of truce. The town 
was the headquarters of one of the departments, 


oo 
ploying through the streets, and orderlies, cap- 
tains and colonels bustliifg along the sidewalk. 
Miss Veronica, in the course of a morning | 
call at the doctor’s, was introduced to Gen. Fer- 
guson, a tall, stern-faced Scotch farmer, from | 
Western Ohio, who had gone into the war from | 
the highest religious motives. 
“Gen. Ferguson! Dear me!’’ with her usual 
flutter. “Time was when one did not a see bit of | 
gold lace for a year. Never knew a United | 
States officer, except on the frontier; but now, 
Brigadier-Generals are as plenty as blackberries 
in July.” 
Mrs. Neely, the doctor’s wife, hastened to cov- 
er this flighty bit of rudeness, but the General 
smiled good-humoredly, and was more courteous 
to her than before. 
Ten minutes later a letter and card were! 
brought into the room, and handed to the doc- 
tor. He read the latter. 
“Monsicur de la Vega?” doubtfully. 
dear, who is Monsieur de la Vega?” 
“Perhaps the letter will inform you,” suggest- 
ed his wife. 
“True, true! Why, bless my heart!” after 
glancing over it; “this is a Frenchman of let- 
ters, who has run over to observe our civil war. 
(Very kind of him, to be sure. Will write a 
book, and put us all in it, no doubt.) And John 
Field, in New York, writes a letter of introduc- 
tion to me, and says he will himself state in 
what manner [can serve him. How can it be 
possible for me to serve the man?” 

“Tf you see him, he will tell you.” 

“That’s a fact. You always have your senses 
about you,Susan. Show the gentleman up.” 

M. de la Vega entered, six feet, bearded, very 
pale and very quiet. 

“Monsicur,” he said, after the first greeting 
was over, “my purpose is to travel through the 
Southern States, to make the observations—re- 
marks—you understand? Monsieur Field say 
that you on the border, with many rebel friends, 
Shall be able to put me through the lines. I am 
here. I know the danger. I throw myself on 
your discretion. I beg of you to put me through 
the line,” with a gesture that seemed to cast 
himself and all his worldly fortunes into the 
custody of the fat little doctor. 

Even Mrs. Neely sat aghast. To have “rebel 
friends’”’ was enough to warrant arrest by the 
military authorities, and there sat Gen. Fergu- 
son silent, implacable as Draco himself. 

“My dear sir,’”’ gasped the doctor, “how could 
I pass you through the lines? I have acquain- 
tances, no friends, in the South who are in need 
of food, and I could not send them a barrel of 
flour to save them from starvation. No, nora 
—a pound of buckwheat.” 

Then was the crowning-point of Miss Veroni- 
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from the feather on her bonnet to the buckle on 
her shoe. 

“JT will take you, monsieur. I have friends, 
relatives in the South. I propose to visit them, 
and take whatever material comforts to them 
they may need. I shall be delighted to become 
the guide of a forcign literary gentleman!’ 

The Frenchman was acute enough to see the 
dilemma of the poor doctor. 

“Madame, you are most kind!” he said. ‘But 
I have misconceived the case.” 

“You have done so, undoubtedly.”” Gen, Fer- 
guson rose with tie words. “It is most unpleas- 
ant to speak as an officer ofthe government in 
a house where I came as afriend; but I leave it 
to you, Neely, to allow this matter to proceed no 
further. I have a brother in the Southern 
army,” his voice changing, “and until he sepa- 
rates himself from that cause, he is a stranger 
to me.” 

The remaining visitors soon followed him; 
but Miss Veronica was observed to touch the 
Frenchman confidentially with her fan, as they 
left, and whisper a few words of farewell. 

Nothing more was heard of the affair, except 
an occasional anxious inquiry from Miss Veron- 
ica as to how the Southern ladies were provided 
with medicines, etc. 

“As for a spool of cotton, I’ve heard it cost 
one dollar in Nashville, months ago, and a pa- 


money. O, it’s atrocious to keep needles and 
pins shut up in one half of the Union! Very 
well; we shall see what can be done!” nodding 
significantly. 
A few weeks afterward, she bustled in to state 
that she was going on a short journey, and came 
to say good-by. 
“But how stout you have grown, Veronica!” 
cried plain-spoken Mrs. Neely; for the usually 
long, lank figure now rustled portly as Mrs. 
Neely’s own. 
Miss Veronica’s thin face flushed a little. She 
shook out her silk skirt. 
“Yes; Iam in excellent health,” she said. 


berland. 


per of needles is not to be had for love or} 


Three days afterward, a party was brought 
into Gen. Ferguson’s guard-house, near Cum- 


The man hesitated. 

“The woman—the lady has a baby.” 
“Well, what of that?” 

“Tt is not her own baby, General,” touching 
his forehead. 

“The more fool she to be bothered with it, 
then.” 

But the man still lingered. 

“Captain Wilder says, sir, that itis the child 
of a rebel officer, whose mother diced in the hos- 
pital last night. The father was killed in the 
sortie of Friday, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“And this—this person who was trying to run 
the blockade—she took the baby out of charity. 
And—the poor little midge is crying with hun- 
ger, sir.” 

“Show them in. Can’t you bring some milk 
without all this rigmarole?” 

The next moment, to the General enters— 
baby in arms—Miss Veronica! 

“[ suspected it was you, madam,’ grimly. 
“Aha, monsieur!” as M. de la Vega entered, 
bowing and smiling. 

“Madame has the heart of a lion,” said the 
gallant Frenchman, ‘and the tenderness of a 
woman,” pointing to the mite of a baby, 
which she was hushing as anxiously as if she 
were not a prisoner surrounded by men. 
“Madame seems to have singularly grown 
in weight since I saw her last,”’ said the General, 
sarcastically. 

“QO, that’s my dress-skirt,” shaking it indiffer- 
ently. “Quilted silk; bunchy. ‘This child is 
hungry, General. I suppose youve no such 
thing as arrowroot in the camp?” 

“Mrs. Swift,” to the sutler’s wife, “clip some 
of the puffs of that quilted petticoat, if you 
please.” 

Mrs. Swift, nothing loth, obeyed. The French~ 
man turned away. Miss Veronica hushed and 
jolted her baby unconcernedly. Snip the first, 
out fell a cloud of white dust. 

“Quinine!” quoth Mrs. Swift, tasting it. 

Snip the second was followed by a shower of 
ills. 

“Calomel!” 

| ‘Never travel without them,” coolly remarked 
Miss Veronica. 

Then came innumerable small, bluish papers. 

“Needles,’’ composedly. “I was just taking a 
few down to my cousins. I have a good many 
cousins in the South.” 

“But do you know that this is aiding and abet- 
ting the enemy? And that you are liable to” —— 

“O, very likely; but this child is starving to 
death, and if you would bring me some milk, it 
would be more to the purpose than all this pa- 
laver. We'll settle that afterward.” 

Now, the General intended to do his duty to 
his country, but the baby was blue in the face, 
and croaked unaccountably. 

“Go for some milk, or bread and butter, or 
something,” to Mrs. Swift, looking down at it, 
with his hands helplessly clasped behind him. 

“Milk, lukewarm; a pinch of sugar,” ordered 
Miss Veronica. “I suppose it would be useless 
to ask for a nursing-bottle! Dear little lamb! 
You men,” to the orderly and La Vega, “go, look 
me up some warm blankets.” 

The orderly hesitated. 

“Ts the child to stay here, sir? No other room 
has a fire.” 

“O, I suppose so.” 

The General had not expected his sanctum to 


, 


” 





back, into the enemy’s lines.” 
“Bring them in,” sternly. 


women. 


not, and generally escaped search. 








and regiments of cavalry were perpetually de- 





ca’scarcer. She rose, in a trembling agitation 


eral. ‘Call the sutler’s wife.” 


“A lady and gentleman,” reported the orderly, 
“arrested in trying to cross the ford on horse- 


The General was in no mood for trifling. He | 
knew that half the spies in either camp were! chanced. 
Maps, schedules, despatches in cipher, | womanly. 
werecarried in the rolls of their hair, in their 
shoe-soles, sewed in the lining of their dresses. 
They managed to elude the guards as men could 


“But this one shall be searched,” said the Gen- | vers, 


be turned into a nursery, but what could he do? 
“Do you think it is dying?” he stammered, 

| anxiously. 

| Miss Veronica looked up at him. They were 

alone in the room. Her whole face and voice 

They were suddenly quiet, sorrowful, 


“General, ” she said, “take the baby’s hand 
in yours.” 

He obeyed her with a strange thrill of pity, 
as his big, warm hand clasped the tinv, cold fin- 
Miss Veronica looked away from him 
how. 
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“PT learned the name of “the baby’s : father, ” she 
“It was Jolin Fer nyuuon. 
tenant in the Georgia Rifles. 

The General did not speak. 
to make a cry or moan, but when she turned to 
him, his face was gray as if carved in stone. 

“He was my brother!’ 

“The baby is an orphan,’ 

“He shall be my child,” 
ging it to his breast. 

But he left the baby with Miss Veronica; and, 
curiously cnough, he married that lady in a 
year’s time, and thinks her now the best and 
wisest of women. 

Itis certain that she has laid aside both her 
nods and nodding plumes, and never remembers 


jas court was then in roe and his case was | 
He was a licu- | one of the first on the docket. 

In fact, it could hardly be called a trial, as the | 
evidence wis all on one side. The jewels were 
found in his cart, stowed away in a tin coffce- 
pot, and aduzen persons swore to his having | 
been at the Mitford hotel the night the robbery 
was committed. Against this were his well- 
known good character and his word. But then | 
nothing was more common than hypocrisy, and 
| the prisons were full of men who had worn their 
good characters as a musk up to the very mo- 
ment of committing the crime which brouglit 
them there. As to his word, did not all crimi- 
nals deny their guilt? Was not the plea of “not 
guilty” an authorized legal fiction? 


sail. 


He was not aman 


’ she said, gently. 
taking it up and hug- 


COMP ANTON. 


“iow could you-see this when you were un- | 


der the cart?” 
“O, I peeped!”’ 


“Are you sure it was the velvet box he put in | 


the cart?” 
“Yes; certain sure, 


” 


Wiil an impatient stamp 


| of the little foot. 


“And what did the mandothen? Run away?” 
“No; he went round and rung at the front 
door, aud I went and hid till he’d gone, and then 


Mr. Durfee had gone too, and the next day I) 
went to grandmua’s, and that’s all; that’s all 
The man came to! 


about Mr. Durtee, I mean. 
grandma’s while I was there, and I was so fright- 
ened I wouldn’t stay in the room. I wouldn’t 
tell her what for I was afraid. 





that there is such a thing in the world as a pre- 


The counsel for the defence did indeed try to | 
sentiment or a Cousin Joseph. 


make a point of the circumstance that the dia- | 
—_—__+o+—___—_ mond ring was not found with the emeralds; 
but what of that! He put it on his finger, and | 
when he found the officers were in pursuit of | 
him, had concealed it, as he might easily do so | 
slight an article. 

And the prisoner, whose jovial, ruddy face had 
become pitifully dejected and haggard, could 
only reiterate,— 

“Tam innocent. 
bery. 
sack ?” 

So nothing remained but for the jury to agree 
upon a verdict, which could not detain them 
many minutes. 

But just at this crisis a messenger came into 
the hall and said something to the judge. There 
was whispering and appearance of great excite- 
ment among the lawyers. Then the jury were 
requested to postpone their verdict, as new evi- 
dence was about to be introduced. 

There was breathless silence, and all eves were 
directed to the witness-stand. The witness en- 
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MRS. BENNET’S JEWELS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Tere’s the receipt,”’ said Dea. Ketcham, “and 
if you don’t find the animal all I’ve represent- 
ed, you shall have your money back again.” 

“No fear of that, deacon; never knew you to 
overreach in a trade yet, and don’t believe I ever 
1,” returned Mr. Meigs, rising and taking 





I know nothing of the rob- 


Was not the cup found in Benjamin’s 
shall, 


up his hat. 

“You'll dine with us, won’t you?” 

“No, thank you; must be back to Mitford to- 
night. By the way, you’ve heard of the robbery 
up there, I suppose. No? Mrs. Bennet, a rich 
widow who boards at the hotel, lost a valuable 
set of jewelry and a diamond ring the other 
night.” 

“Indeed! The news hadn’t reached us. I be 
lieve you told me you had recently been in that 
neighborhood, Mr. Fox; did you hear anything 





of it?” tered. A murmur of surprise passed through 
“Nothing,” replied the person addressed, 4} the hall, for it was a little girl not more than 

rather prim, formal-looking gentleman in | eight years of age. 

white necktie; “it must have come out since | There she stood, in her frock of spotless white, 

left.” } her yellow hair twining round her shoulders 


“Do they suspect any one?” asked the deacon. | underneath her pretty straw hat, a perfect pic- 

“No—yes—that is, nobody in particular and | ture of childlike innocence. 
everybody in general; but there’ll bea thorough | “What is your name?” was asked. 
search, for the landlord is so cut up to think “Carrie Foster,” she answered, distinctly; 
such a thing should happen in his house, that} but there was a startled look in her blue eyes, 
he vows he’ll bring the thief to justice if it takes | an additional rose-tint in her rounded cheek, and 
half his fortune. The officers are out in every | when the question was put to her,— 
direction. Some are disposed to lay iton aped-| “Do you recognize the prisoner at the bar?” 
ler who lodged there that night; but I can’t | 
believe Durfee would do such a thing.” | 

“What! Durfee who drives a tin-cart? As | lows said, gently, pointing to the prisoner,— 
honest a man as ever breathed! I should as! “That man in the box there; do you know 
soon think of suspecting you,” said the deacon. him?” 

“And I should about as soon think of suspect- 
ing you,” said Mr. Meigs, laughing. ‘“Ilowev- 
er, it'll all be brought to light. No man can 
either keep the jewels, or sell them, without be- 
ing found out. Well, good-day, deacon. 
day, Mr. Fox.” 

Mr. Fox, “Agent of the American Tract So- 
ciety,” as he called himself, was travelling 
through the country apparently upon his benev- 
olent mission. He quartered himself at the 
houses of ministers, deacons, or some devout 
lay brother, who were glad to offer hospitality 
to alaborer in the good cause. 

In the town of Rindge it almost always fell to 
Dea. Ketcham’s lot to entertain such guests; and 
his wife even set apart a room for their use, 
which she called “the prophet’s chamber.” Of 
that room Mr. Fox was now the occupant. 

After Mr. Meigs had left, he dined with the 
family, and then set out on his rounds. It was 
very late when he returned, and the news he 
brought was startling; Durfee, the pedler, had 
been arrested on charge of having committed 
the Mitford robbery. 

There was a chorus of exclamations from the 
Ketcham family, who all declared that it was 
impossible he should be guilty, and the deacon 
said he would go and see if he could do anything 
to help him out of his trouble. 

“LT fear it will be useless,” said Mr. 


She looked from one to another in confusion, 
and did not speak; but one wiser than his fel- 





“The man in the little room with the railing 
round it? OfcourseI do,” and a silvery laugh, 
like the carol of a bird, rang through the court- 
room. “That’s Mr. Durfee, that brought me my 
little new porringer.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“The very day before I went to grandma’s,’ 
said she. 

“How do you know it was on that day ?” 

“Because—l’Il tell you: Minty ran away be- 
hind the barn—Minty’s my kitten, vou know— 
jand I ran after her; and just as I’d caught her | 
| T saw a man sitting down right close by the wall. 
| IT thought it was Patrick, so I tiptoed up behind 
}him and said ‘Boo!’ He jumped and said a| 

| 


Good- 





wicked word, and dropped some pretty, shiny | ¥ 
things he had in his hand; such things as la- 
dies wears, you know. But it wasn’t “Patrick ; | 
and Tasked him if he was scared. Ile said no; 
what for should he be seared? Then I asked 
him would he let me see the pretty things. But | 
he serabbled ’em up quick, and put ’em in the | 
red box he had in his hand. But there was a | 
little teenty box he putin his pocket. I asked | 
| him what was there in it, and he took hold of | 
my shoulders so hard I screamed. He was very 
angry, and told me to keep still; and he said if 
ever I told what I’d seen, he’d cut my head off | 
with a butcher-knife. So I was awfully fright- | 
ened, and van back to the house as fast as I) 


Fox. “lI 


did all in my power to aid the poor man myself; | could go.’ 

that was what detained me so long. I fear the “Well, what has all that to do with Mr. Dur | 

case is hopeless, for the stolen goods were found | fee?” 

in his possession.” “Why, there was his cart in the yard, and | 
“T wouldn't have believed it. I wouldn’thave mamma was buying things of him in 

believed he’d do such a thing,” almost groaned kitchen.” 


the deacon, 

“So everybody says,” said Mr. Fox; “but thus 
we are often deceived by appearances. It is 
hard to slay the old Adam, and the adversary 
gocth about like a roaring lion, sceking whom he | 
may devour.” 

Aday or two afterward Mr. 
Ketchams farewell, 


“And is that all you have to tell about it?” 
“Yes; only Minty ran away again, and this 
time she got right under Mr. Durfce’s cart, and | 
I was so afraid the horse would step on her that 
Iran under the exrt to get her, and while I was 
| there that man came.” | 
Fox bade the} “Whatman? Mr. Durfee?’ | 
but not without a standing “No—he was in the kitchen with mamina, | 
invitation to come and occupy “the prophet’s | you know—the man that was behind the barn. | 
chamber” whenever he should pass that way. | And when I saw him I was so scared I cuddled | 
Mr. Durfee, meanwhile, was carried to jail to | all up under the cart; and he opened the cover | 
await his trial; nor did he have lon¢ to wait, ! and dropped in the pretty red velvet box.” 


) came he made me tell him all about it. 





cut my head off if I did; but I said [ hated him, 


and she said I was a naughty girl to talk so | 


about such a good man as Mr. Fox, and sent me 
to bed without my supper. But when papa 
He said 
nobody should hurt me, and then he said I must 
come and tell you just what I’d told him; and 
so I have.” 

There was some cross-questioning, but noth- 
ing was elicited but the assertion that she was 
“certain sure?’ of all her statements, and Carrie 
was led from the room. 

Hier testimony was so fully corroborated by 
her father, mother and grandmother, that a 
stay of proceedings was ordered, and the pedler 
was remanded to his cell. 

There was no difficulty in finding Mr. Fox, 
who was no other than the pretended tract dis- 
tributor, with whom we are already acquainted ; 
and he was duly arrested and examined. 

At first he acted the martyr to perfection; but 
when it was discovered that he was not an agent 
of the American Tract Society, nor of any other 
organized body, and that his certificates to that 
effect were all forgeries, a marked change came 
over him. He still asserted his innocence, how- 
ever, and probably would have continued to do 
so to the end, if a most unexpected witness had 
not risen up against him—it was the diamond 
ring, found stitched inside his vest! 

He then gave up, and confessed that he had 
stolen the jewels, and was moved to get rid of 
them beeause he heard the officers were on his 
track. 

“But what had I done, that you should wish 
to ruin me?’ asked the pedler. 

“Nothing. I’d nothing against you, but I 
knew you were at the hotel that night, and your 
cart was the handiest place to put the things. 
Besides, I felt pretty sure they’d search you. 


Mr. Meigs said your name had been mentioned.” | 
Fox exchanged his black suit and. 


So Mr. 
white necktie for a more striking uniform, and 
his privilege in ‘“‘the prophet’s chamber’ for a 
lodging within prison walls. 


2 
or 





For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE WOMAN. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

That Mary Clytie was in an irritable mood 
that morning, there is no denying. She was nat- 
urally a bright, cheerful-looking girl, though 
pale and slender. Her father called her his lit- 


| tle woman, and a little woman she had proved 


herself to be for more than a year. 

The neighbors shook their heads doubtfully 

when it became known, after Mrs. Clytie’s funer- 

al, that Mr. Clytie did not intend to employ a 
housekeeper, but that little Molly was to take 
charge of the family. That child forsooth! 
What could she do? “Little,” said they, “could 
be expected of a girl of her age.”’ 

If they could have seen the active brain work- 
| ing under that curly pate, they would not have 
said that. The child was a perfect little steam 
engine, for capacity. Work! Why, the way she 
| did it, planning everything with the foresight 
and precision of a clever engineer, robbed labor 
of nearly all its perplexity and care. And the 
two little ones, Bob and Tilly,—did anybody 
ever see them when their aprons were not neat, 
and their faces shining with cleanliness gend 
good nature? Did any one ever hear them quar- 
rel? Was not the little home almost a paradise, 
with its five pretty rooms, all on a floor, and its 
old mahogany furniture, that had come 
down from generation to generation ? 

Somehow, as Aunt Tilly, the gossip of the 


| neighborhood, always said, “go when you would 
| over to Sum Clytie’s, everything looked spick- 


span new.” ‘That ’ere Sam onghter be proud 
of his daughter” was the sentence with which 
she always ended. 

I think Sam was proud of his little woman; 
indeed, all Bickford seemed to feel an interest in 
the young motherless girl, and proud of her as 
well. Her sweet, bright face was never absent 
Sunday morning from the pew in the village 
ehureh. Som was kept just as spruce as ever, 


I thought he’d | 
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and Dick, who, before his mother died, 

| seemed to be poing wrong, sat beside his { 

and, as the neighbors said, looked ‘ 

new pin.” 

Molly Clytie was by nature a very happy jj. 
tle creature—so little she always put one jy 

| mind ofa humming-bird. To see her with her 

| tiny white apron, going the rounds with oj 
Hannah, was something worth one’s study anq 
attention. 

Old Hannah had lived with the Clyties Nearly 
all her life. She did all the washing and elegy. 
starching, and to every one but the Clyties was 
as cross and hateful as human nature can je, 
It was not always easy work for Molly to Keep 
on her right side; she required management, 
| Molly had but one trouble.. It was not work, 
it was not the care of the children, it was not tle 
| management of the household, — it was Dick, 
That great, strapping brother nearly broke the 
little woman’s heart. The cigars he smoked, 
the tobacco he used, and, sometimes she was 
afraid the wine he drank, caused her an almost 
parental anxiety of mind and_ heaviness of 
heart. They had long talks over it, and angry 
ones sometimes, for Molly, with all her virtues, 
was not by any means perfect. 

Her mother had been dead six months, when 
the most serious—I was going to say quarrd, 
took place. It was very nearly that. Aucust 
had always been a very trying month to Molly, 
Two or three times during her childhood the op. 
pressive heats of that month came near being 
fatal to her; and it was in one of the hottest of 
the hot days, that she came into the little sitting. 
room, and began, with many sniffs and ejacula- 
tions that indicated anything but patience, to 
throw open the blinds. The noise she made 
waked up Dick, and he sat staring half-stupidly 
at her, watching her energetic movements. 

“What's the matter?” he asked at last. 

“Matter? I wonder you can ask. It don’t 
seem to me that I can go anywhere in this house, 
and get out of the smell of your vile tobacco, 
Of course, all the rooms get a portion, and, in 
fact, it’s never out of the house.” 

“Now don’t make a fuss, Molly,” was the re 
sponse, with a yawn, “mother didn’t.” 

“T know it, but ’?m not mother. I never had 
her patience, and I never shall have. When she 
saw it was of no use, she held her tongue, but I 
know she suffered all the same. She knew that 
nothing was to be gained by complaining, and 
she was always afraid of driving you from home. 
But I give you fair warning, I shall complain, 
for I think it a nasty, demoralizing habit, that is 
disgraceful to you and offensive to everybody 
hesides.”’ 

“Pshaw, that’s because you know nothing 
aboutit. Id like to see you give it up if you 
knew once what a comfort it is, and company 
too, when a fellow feels lonely.” 

“Lovely company it must be! So sweet and 
fragrant! Delightful for the breath, the clothes, 
the hair! O Dick, I wish you knew what a nui- 
sance it makes you.” 

“Come, I like that,” and Dick sat bolt upright 


| 





again, his handsome face growing black. “If 
that’s what you’re going to be to a fellow after 


his mother has gone, I’d better stay out of the 
house altogether.” 

“O Dick!” 

“And I will, too, if you are not careful. There 
are places I can go to and smoke my cizar with- 
out being troubled by a woman’s tonguc.”’ 

“Dick, dear Dick, I was too hasty, 1’—— 

“Yes, I think you were, but for the future I'll 
spare your delicate nerves. Don’t worry any 
more about your curtains, and your earpets, and 
your headaches, and all that. Pll spare you.” 

“O Dick, dear, my head does ache so; perhaps 
that’s what made me cross. It has ached all 
day; somehow the hot weather, and the chil 
dren”— the brave little voice faltered, but she 
straightened up, and held her lips together. 

“1 wish mother had lived,” said Dick, strut 
ting back and forth, feeling, boy-like, that he 
had the upper hand for once. 

“I—I wish she had, Dick,” trembled Molly. 

“She never ‘nagged’ a fellow.” 

“But then, Dick, you—you don’t think she 
liked it?” 

Dick put his thumbs in his vest pockets, and 
looked all the importance of seventeen. 

“She knew that with men it was inevitable.” 

Molly did the last thing in the world he looked 
for at that. She burst into a laugh. Poor 
thing! It was almost hysterical, but the strut 
and the emphasis were so ridiculous, that the 
more she looked at Dick the harder she laughed, 
while his face zrew blacker than ever. 

“Well, now, suppose you laugh,” he said, an- 
grily; “suppose J you keep on laughing. Just like 
a woman; when she fails in argument then she 
snickers.” 





“O Dick, don’t, but -O, dear—now, Dick, 40 
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be reasonable. I didn’t argue, but I might. | 
Jwok wt (ue money it custs you.” 

“How do you know what it costs me?” 
stopped short. 

“Because [ heard you tell Cousin Hal, only ay 

week azo, that your cigars ‘stood you in’ over a | 
jundred dollars @ year; and then you went into | 
calculations, and proved that they did. A hun- 
dred dollars! Just think of it!”’ 

“Well, it’s mine, isn’t it? I suppose I’ve a 
right 10 do what I please with my own. I don’t 
ask you for it, or my father, dol? I just think 
women had better mind their own business.” 

“Q Dick, dear, a hundred dollars!’said Molly, 
with a far-away look. “Why, it would take the 
Jittle ones and me to the sea-shore these dreary 
August months, and give us such a good stock 
of health, that we should be like sunshine all the 
rest of the year. Yes, it might stop these dread- 
ful headaches.” 

She hid her face in her hands. There was a 
Jong silence. When she looked up Dick stood 
with his back toward her, looking out of the 
window. There were tears in Molly’s blac eyes; 
she couldu’t help their streaming down her 
cheeks just as he happened to turn round. 

“Just like a woman,” he muttered, ‘forever 
crying. Well, don’t worry. Vl not smoke an- 
other cigar in this house.” And off he went, 
leaving Molly more thoroughly wretched than 
she had ever felt in her life before. 

“Now, what have I done?” murmured poor 
Molly. “O, if Icould only bear it as mother 
did! Shehad faith, too. ‘Some day he will give 
itup,’ she always said; but I have no faith, and 
now [have driven him off to the tavern, per- 
haps. Well, L can’t help it, only 1’m so misera- 
bly sorry that I didn’t keep my temper.” 

Dick kept his word. Never after that did 
Molly have occasion to shake the curtains, or to 
air the room. He did not hold his ill-temper 
either, but he was absent more frequently from 
home. Two or three evenings in the week he 
never entered the house till nearly midnight, and 
did not seem to like it whenever he found Molly 
sitting up for him. 

Another year had nearly gone, and as I said 
at the beginning of my story, Molly was cross. 
It was the last of July, and she dreaded August 
more than ever, for her headaches had come on 
cater than usual. It was Dick, too, who was 
ou her mind. Almost every night he absented 
himself from home. He was very kind, but his 
mainer was strange. Sometimes he was fret- 
ful at others all good humor. 

Molly perplexed herself with wondering over 
his behavior. What could it mean? Had he 
fallen into bad habits? He never scemed over- 
come with drink. He was always neat in his 
drers and ways. He never smoked at or near 
home. On this particular day one of the chil- 
dren had brought her the fraction of a sheet of 
paper on which was written the following: 

“{ think we have her now _ For the first time 
Isee just where we have missed. Don’t fail me 
tomorrow night, Dick. Vl bring her over to 
Blakeley’s. Matty will give us a room to our- 
selves, and we'll have a quict time. I think 
when I have explained all, you will see that she 
is perfect. Tom.” 

Poor little Molly grew fairly cold with horror. 
Who was she? The note must have been writ- 
ten by Tom Farragut. The Blakeleys kept the 
tavern, and Matty was Tom’s cousin. What 
could it allmean? Whatdark plot was on foot? 
No wonder she passed a sleepless night, and felt 
unhappy and cross in the morning. 

“What makes you watch me so, sis?’ asked 
Dick, as the family sat down to the table. 

Molly’s 8 lip trembled. How could she tell? 
That Dick looked fresh and happy she saw. 
How could he be wicked, with that smiling, hon- 
est face ? 

“What’ll you have, Molly ?” asked Dick, who 
Was carver, “fa bit of the steak ?” 

Molly shook her head. 

“Not well, eh?” 

“Not very,” was the low reply. 

“Molly’s getting ready for August,” 
father, with a commiserating look. 
to send her away. 
bies,”” 

Molly shook her head. 

“Hand your plate, any way,” said Dick, with 
such a queer look that Molly immediately passed 
It Over, 


He | 


said the 
“IT must try 
We’ll manage for the ba- 


“There, I can’t carve very well, but perhaps 
your appetite will accept that.” 
Molly took the plate and turned pale. On it 
ly a beautifully gilded envelope. 
“Open it, sis,” said Dick. 
She opened it, and then there was a joyful ery. 
“O Dick! Why, there’s a hundred and fifty 
dollars, © Dick, I’m frightened.” 
She did look pale. 
— money for a year,” said Dick, chuck- 


| sequence is I went in with Tom Farragut. 





Ww hat, haven’t you”—— 


“Not a stump; never touched one since the 
| day you gave me that good, round lecture. Con- 
You 
remember that machine fever I had a year ago. 
| Well, I went in with him, and we’ve got up the 
| tidiest little article you ever saw. And what's 
more, it’s patented. And what’s more still, it’s 
going to make money fur us, Molly. You dida 
good day’s work that time.” 

That, tien, was the “she.”’? Was there ever a 
happier girl than Molly? Didn’t she go to the 
sea-shore with one of the best-packed trunks you 
ever saw ?—everything new at that—and didn’t 
she spend one of the merriest months that ever 
mortal spent within sight of the rolling waves? 

There was indeed sunshine in her heart and 
in the hearts of the children for the rest of the 
year, and as to Dick, never a brother had a hap- 
pier home. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CANDY CASTLE. 
By Bufus Sargent. 


Not long ago a man who was ambitious to become 
rich, opened a little confectioner’s shop in one of 
the retired streets of New York city. 

He had but little money, and, as he was not able 
to advertise in the papers, and did not know many 
of the great people of the city, his business grew 
very slowly, and he almost began to despair of suc- 
cess. 

Greatly troubled and anxious, he tried to think 
of some project by which his shop might become 
known. One day he invented a little, round cake, 
made of almonds, cream, the yellow of eggs and the 
juice of a certain East Indian fruit. It was delicious. 
His wife declared she had never eaten anything like 
it, and so did all the friends to whom it was offered. 
But the invention, however, did him little good. 
There was no sale for it. The people who came to 
purchase sponge-cake and candy, took a few of these 
cakes, and liked them very much, but they did not 
become famous, as he hoped, and as they deserved. 

The confectioner sighed and shook his head, and 
became almost moody with disappointment. 

One afternoon his wife quite suddenly cried out 
that she had an idea, The confectioner had great 
confidence in her ideas, for she was a shrewd woman. 

“You know,” said she, ‘‘that Mr. Alonzo Dorman, 
the millionaire, who lives upon Madison Avenue, is 
to marry on the day after to-morrow the daughter of 
old Fulman, the rich coal-dealer, and that they are 
to have a wedding breakfast at six in the evening?” 

“Yes,” said the husband, “I know that. What 
then?” 

“Cannot you make an ornament to grace the ta- 
bles, that would be pretty and attract attention?” 

"Why, yes; only they haven’t ordered any.” 

“No matter.” 

“No matter? I should think it was matter! 
am I to get my pay?” 

“How stupid you are to-day! Can’t you see that 
if you make it very beautiful, that it will be admired,. 
and all the people will ask the servants who was the 
maker, and that you will get orders whenever the 
guests have parties or balls?” 

“Yes, yes!” said the confectioner, “but’’—— 

“But what?” said the wife. 

“But the expense. I am in debt already; and then 
there is the risk.” 

His wife laughed at this. She shrewdly pictured, 
as vividly as she could, the effect that a lofty wed- 
ding-cake would have on a beautiful table, and fiua!- 
ly so inflamed the confectioner’s imagination, that 
he declared he would get the materials and risk the 
loss, 

He at once commenced preparations. The time 
was short, and he had to work expeditiously. He 
prepared a beautiful design, and worked day and 
night, hardly giving himself time to rest, devoting 
all his art and experience to it. When completed, 
he thought it superb. 

It represented a huge castle in midwinter. There 
was the moat, the lofty turrets, the pinnacles, the 
battlemented walls, the sentinels on the look-out, 
with halberds of sugar; and in the park below were 
deer with antlers, horses in the act of gallopping 
over the snow-covered ground, and trees and shrubs 
with their branches bending down under a burden 
of frost-work. The beautiful ornament was three 
and a half feet high and three feet broad. 

“I never saw so striking a table ornament,” said 
he to himself, ‘‘and so I hope it will be successful, 
for if it does not bring me custom I shall be ruined.” 

At one o’clock on the day of the wedding it was 
ready to be delivered at the house of the bride’s fa- 
ther. The confectioner had written the latter, beg- 
ging the acceptance of his present. A favorable re- 
ply had been received, and he then prepared to move 
it thither. 

All confectioners have peculiar trays, with two 
pairs of shafts to them, one before and one behind. 
In these shafts there step two men, who, after the 
articles to be carried have been put upun the tray, 
gradually raise it from the ground and bear it away 
with extreme care. 

“Now,” said the confectioner’s wife, after she had 
thoroughly examined the great castle, “who is to 
carry it to the house?” 

“QO, said the confectioner, “‘there’s Philip the cake- 
maker and Peter the boy.” 

“Peter!” exclaimed his wife. 
young?” 

“No; I think not. He’s fourteen, and is large and 
strong of hisage. He is a steady, careful lad.” 

At two o'clock the boys were called. They came 


How 


“Isn't he too 


in their white aprons, and with their white, square | 
cloth hats on their heads. The castle had already 
been placed on the tray, and was covered with white 
paper. 

“Aren’t you going to let them change their clothes, 
as they are in their work clothes?’ said the confec- 
tioner’s wife. 

“No,” said the other; ‘it looks more business-like. 
Now, boys, be careful. Don’t stumble, don’t run 
into anything, and don’t drop m for I’m afraid my 
whole fortune depends upon it.’ 

“No, sir,’ said the boys; and they looked at the 
great pile with some trepidation. 

“Peter, you go behind; you're the youngest. Get 
in your place, Phil. Stoop down both of you; take 
hold of the handles, and when I say ‘lift,’ do so. 
Are you all ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the two lads, tightening their 
holds. 

“Well, then, lift!’’ 

They did so. 

“Now go ahead, and remember to be careful.” 

They moved off, while half a score of men and 
boys gazed after them. The streets were not crowd- 
ed, and they had only about half a mile to go. 

“I didn’t think best to go with them,” said the 
confectioner, ‘‘for [ am too nervous. I’m allin a 
tremble now.”’ 

The boys went on, steadily and carefully, avoiding 
the people who were passing on the sidewalk, and 
were as cautious as if the castle had been their own. 

But when about midway upon their journey, a 
terrible disaster occurred. 

Just as they arrived at the corner of a street, a 
black and tan terrier, that was standing there for 
some purpose best known to himself, became excited 
at Peter’s dress or something about the lad’s appeax- 
ance that did not meet his approval, and rushing 
at the boy, caught the bottom of his pantaloons 
in his teeth. 

Peter missed his step, stumbled, and plunging for- 
ward, loosened his hold of the pole, and pitched 
head-first into the beautiful castle, bringing it to the 
ground with a crash. A cloud of powdered sugar 
filled the air, and a shower of white candy was scat- 
tered upon the sidewalk, and when Philip in terror 
dropped his end, Peter was lying in the tray, rolling 
about and kicking frantically. 

A crowd gathered about the boys in an instant. 

Peter rose to his feet a wretched, and at the same 
time a most ludicrous sight. His red face was cov- 
ered with jelly, his head was surmounted by the 
shattered top of the castle, and his shoulders and 
arms were covered with sugar. Dripping with the 
sweet compound, there he stood, a most comical 
picture of bewilderment and despair. 

The crowd burst into a laugh. 

Suddenly a man dashed up to the group, without 
any hat on his head. 

“Stand just where you are, boys!’ he command- 
ed. “Don’t move! Don't stir!’ 

The man seemed bursting with laughter. 

“T'll make it worth your while to do so. Stand 
back, good people!’’ cried he, ‘‘stand back, and give 
me a chance to take a picture!” 

The crowd turned, and saw a photographer’s*ca- 
mera in a window just opposite. The artist had 
been so amused at Peter’s expression and condition, 
that, on the instant, he had determined to photo- 
graph the comical scene. 

Peter had no idea of moving. He was stunned, 
confused, overwhelmed. He stared vacantly at the 
people and at the ruined castle. 

What should he do? 

Go back to his employer's shop? 

Never! He would almost as soon have facee a 
herd of wild animals as the reproaches of the ru- 
ined confectioner. 

But if he did not go back what would become of 
him? What should he do? 

By the time the scene had been transferred to the 
impression-plate within the camera opposite, the de- 
spairing boy had given way to tears and sobs. 

Presently some kind-hearted person led him intoa 
store near by, where he washed himself and took off 
his white cloth jacket and apron. Then the gentle- 
man gave him an old cloth cap, and in a quarter of 
an hour Peter re-appeared on the street again, with 
his bundle of clothing in hts hand, and without the 
smallest idea of where he was going, or what he 
should do. 

He had no friends in the city. His home was in 
the country, a hundred miles away, and during the 
two months he had been in New York he had al- 
ways slept in the shop at night. He had but little 
money. His only idea now was to get as far away 
from his employer as possible, and in vague terror 
he walked rapidly along whatever streets opened be- 
fore him. 

By this time, of course, Philip had seen the con- 
fectioner and told him of the disaster, and Peter 
trembled in his shoes thinking what his wrath 
must be. 

He wandered about till evening, and then crept 
under a flight of wooden steps, where he spent the 
night. In the morning he was very hungry. He 
had a few cents with which he purchased a loaf of 
bread, which he ate ravenously. 

This day, also, he spent in strolling around the 
streets and wharves, without any purpose. 

In the evening he began to think he must earn a 
living in some way. Ile went into two or three 
bake-shops, but could not find employment. He as- 
sisted to unload a quantity of flour in front of one 
of the shops, and the baker gave him ten cents, 
which he spent for more bread. That night he 
went to a station-house and slept in a cell. 

By this time he was thoroughly uncomfortable. 





His hair was matted, his hands and face were dirtv, 


were thin, and he was a most wretched-looking 

boy. 

He had liked his employer, and was sorry for the 

loss of the castle. He imagined the man was now 

in jail for debt, and that the shop must be closed 

and the family ruined. 

On the fourth afternoon, as weak and tired he was 

strolling along Broadway, he saw a group of people 

standing before the window of a picture-shop; all 
of them seemed to be amused by something on exhi- 
bition there. Looking into the window he saw a 
picture, or rather half-a-dozen card pictures, that 
represented a most ludicrous figure. The most prom- 
inent object was a boy, who was covered with some 
white stuff, and had a most comical expression of 
bewilderment upon his face. 

There was the tray, and another boy, and a crowd, 
He knew at once that the principal portrait was of 
himself, but he looked so stupefied, so bewildered, so 
foolish, that he could not help laughing, if it was at 
his own expense. 

Under the picture were merely the words, Mafit's 
Wedding-cake. 

Maflit was the confectioner’s name. 

Peter walked on, thinking over the matter, and it 
was not long before he saw more of the pho'ographs 
in other windows. There were people laughing at 
them, and he saw the clerks selling them. 

At about five o’clock he happened to be standing 
before one of these windows, for the picture seemed 
to have fascinated him, when somebody cried,— 

“Hollo!” 

Peter looked up and saw a smart-looking young 
man staring from him to the picture, and back again. 
Then he burst into a fit of laughter, slapped his knee, 
and instantly pulled out a long book and began to 
write in it. 

“You're the boy, aren’t you?” cried he. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Peter, falteringly. 

Then the young man made him repeat the whole 
story of the disaster. Peter did so with so much 
faithfulness the latter nearly fell into convulsions, 

“And so you're afraid to go back?” said the young 
man. 

And here let me say that Peter, as a last misfor- 
tune, had fallen into the hands of a wide-awake 
newspaper reporter, and had now the honor of be- 
ing “interviewed,” for the amusement of a larger 
audience than usually gathers before shop-windows, 
—as the reporter had determined that Peter's mi - 
fortunes should afford material for a spicy paragraph 
in the next morning's paper. 

“Yes, lam; that’s a fact,” said Peter. 

The inquisitive young man looked sharply, and 
then thoughtfully at Peter, and, after a moment or 
two, burst into a laugh. Then he turned and looked 
up and down the street, till his eyes rested upon a 
policeman near by. He beckoned to the officer ina 
peculiar way, as if the two were old friends. 

“What are you going to do with me?” gasped Pe- 
ter, ready to run. 

“Just take this hoy, Charlie,” said the young man, 
in aloud voice, ‘‘and carry him to Maflit’s confec- 
tionery shop in Dash Street. 1 think he’s been steal- 
ing.’”’ 

“O, no, no!” cried Peter. 

“Take him; don’t hesitate. I'll be responsible.” 

And Peter was seized by the arm, and, despite his 
protestations, was led away, while the young man 
followed, seemingly much amused, 

They came to Dash Street, and turned into it. Pe- 
ter’s eyes anxiously sought the shop-door. It was 
wide open, and there seemed to be more people than 
usual going in and out of it. Near the sidewalk was 
a carriage, with footman and driver in livery. The 
windows of the shop were also well filled with piles 
of cake and delicate bon-bons, 

Peter was surprised. 

They entered the shop, and the young man asked 
for Mr. Maffit. 

“In there, sir,” said a shop-girl, 
never seen before. 

They entered a little side-room, and there was the 
confectioner sitting in a chair. 

As soon as he saw Peter, he leaped to his feet, and 
instead of seizing him by the throat, he seized him 
by the hand, and cried,— 

“Hollo, my poor fellow! Where have you 
been all this time? You have been afraid of me! 
You thought I would hurt you! Why should I, 
when I think it likely you have made my fortune?” 

Peter did not know what to make of this. He was 
too agitated and confused to reply. 

“Yes,” continued the confectioner, ‘‘your misfor- 
tune with the wedding-cake was a fine piece of luck. 
The next day that picture-man had pictures of you 
all over thecity. They were the most comical things 
of the year. Everybody laughed at them. Every- 
body asked where Maffit’s shop was, where the ele- 
gant wedding-cake was made; and so, out of curios- 
ity, many people have come to me, and they buy my 
almond-cakes. They like them. The newspaper 
reporters have told all about the accident in the pa- 
pers, and have described the beautiful table orna- 
ment to their readers. O, it’s a fine piece of luck!” 

From this time Peter’s star began to rise. He was 
taught how to keep the books of the shop, to pay the 
hands, and two years after the incidents described he 
took the whole control of another shop that his em- 
ployer set up in another part of the city; and yet— 
will it be believed ?—he never looks upon a tall wed- 
ding-cake without a shudder! 

a ee 


A HOUSE BUILT WITHOUT HANDS. 

The Overland Monthly tells of a famous house in 
California, built without axe, or saw, or hammer. 
©The loftiest house, and the most perfect in the mat- 
ter of architecture I have ever seen, was that which 


that Peter had 





is eyes wore au expressiun of anxiety, his checks 





a wood-chopper occupied with his family, one win- 








Or 


sun 


ter, in the forest of Santa Cruz County. It was the! 
cavity of a redwood tree, two hundred and forty feet 
in height. Fire had eaten away the trunk at the | 
base, until a circular room had been formed, sixteen | 
feet in diameter. At twenty feet or more from the 
ground wasa knot-hole, which afforded egress for the | 
smoke. With hammocks hung upon pegs, and a 
few cooking utensils hung upon other pegs, that 
house Jacked no essential thing. 

“This woodman was in possession of a house which 
had been a thousand years in process of building. | 
Perhaps on the very day it was finished, he came | 
along and entered in. How did all jack-knife and 
handsaw architecture sink into insignificance in | 
contrast with this house in the solitudes of the great | 
forest! Moreover, the tenant fared like a prince. 
Within thirty yards of his coniferous house a moun- | 
tain stream went rushing past to the sea. In the | 
swirls and eddies under the shelving rocks, if one | 
could not land half-a-dozen trout within an hour, he 
deserved to go hungry as a penalty for his awkward- 
ness. Now and then a deer came out into the open- 
ings, and at no great distance quails, rabbits and 
pigeons could be found. What did this man want 
more than nature furnished him? He had a house 
with a “cupola” two hundred and forty feet high, 
and gaime at the cost of taking it. 


eee 
LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 
DRUID HILL PARK. 

Cousin John thinks Baltimore is famous for 
its pretty women; I think it famous for Druid 
Hill Park. The day we drove out there John 
proposed that old Nanny should go. Now, Nan- 
ny has been an invalid for years, the respected 
nurse in her younger days of all the Farleighs, 
She is now installed in her own little domicile, | 


while the bearded men who once sat in her am- | 
ple lap delight to do her honor. | 

“But, John, dear,” said Mary his wife, a little | 
lady who rather prides herself upon her appear: | 
ance, “why not take aunty out by herself some 
day? We shall meet so many people, and she 
will wear that frilled Scotch cap and queer little | 
gray bonnet.” 
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“Of course she will. 
to look like anybody but herself? 
who knows us knows and respects her. 


Who wants Aunt Nanny 
Everybody 
No, no, 
Aunt Nanny shall be treated with due respect 
and go with the mistress.” 

John carried the day, as he usually does, and 
the old lady was so delighted that even Mary 
overlooked the Scotch cap and the gray bonnet, 
and fairly laughed with glee when the former 
said,— 

“Don’t you dreeve slow on my account. I 
was all for a gay horse in my young days, and 
I’ve not got over the vanity yet.” 

So off we went, passing many stylish equi- 
pages all bound for the same place, until we 
drove up to the entrance of the park. Car- 
riages were continually passing in and out from 
which happy faces looked forth. 

“It does my old eyes good to see so many 
bonny children,” said Aunt Nanny, as the merry 
little groups passed us; and she clapped her 
hands childishly at sight of the wee teams fol- 
lowing the larger ones, drawn by the tiniest, 
most knowing of Shetland ponies, and driven by 
little boys and girls from ten to fourteen years 
of age. 

The fine avenue of entrance to Druid Hill Park 
is flanked on each side by twenty handsome 
urns, making forty in all, filled with beautiful 
flowers, and graduated in size from twenty feet 
in height to ten, the smallest being placed near- 
est the gates. 

These took Aunt Nanny’s faney. She wanted 
to stop and look at the flowers, and, indeed, they 
presented a beautiful appearance—the crimson 
geraniums, lovely ferns and delicate, drooping 
vines, the pretty pansies, the tinted oleanders 
and the fragrant roses making pictures of every 
one. 

Passing through this avenue John took us 
round on the lake drive. The lake is an artifi- 
cial one, the excavation having been made some 
years ago, und water let into it by pipes. It 
covers some forty acres, and in some parts is 
fully seventy feet in depth 





These depressions 


| same day. 


were probably the natural formation of the 
ground. 

The drive is a curved one, in shape like a 
horse-shoe, and is over a mile long. It was 
pleasant to see the old Scotch face light up, as 
at one point and another John stopped the 
horses that we might look over the country. 
Far as the eye could reach were lovely stretches 
of greensward; hills crowned to the top with 
verdure; threads of streams glittering in the 
western light. There to the extreme right was 
the Mount Royal Reservoir, throwing up a slen- 
der spout of spray, that laid mist-like against 
the clear blue of the sky. Still further shone 
the still waters of the bay. Church spires glis- 
tened on every hand. Here and there could be 
seen a bridge spanning some river, here and 
there the large farm-houses, quite embowered in 
green foliage, while nearer still undulated the 
pasture land, divided by green hedges or sombre 
stone fences. It was all seen under the waning 


| glory of the sun, like a picture of paradise. 


“Tt just seems as if the Heavenly Father did 
try His best to please us poor sinfu’ folks,” said 
Aunt Nanny, with glistening eyes. ‘“There’s 
the locust sending down all its sweets. Here’s 
the shining water, yonder the hills, and the 
clouds, and the sunshine; and close to me are 
the good people I love, and who don’t forget 
that old folks have eyes to see and senses to en- 
joy all the beauties of nature.” 

“There’s something I never saw before,” said 
Mary, as we wended our way from the lake. It 
was an enclosure with a small gateway, quite 
ambitious in design, though built of wood, and 
commonplace. 

“It is a Catholic burying-ground,” said John; 
“the city has offered the owners many a good 
round sum, but they will not sell the resting- 
place of their dead.” 

“For which they deserve great credit,” said 
Mary. 

“We rode slowly by, looking at the simple 
gravestones—small, fenced squares, and plain, 
white crosses, which tell of the believer’s faith. 

“LT remember one day last year,” said John, 
pointing with his whip, ‘‘they carried three cof- 
fins in here, over to the slab you see yonder of 
white marble. They were the three children of 
one family, and had all died of scarlet fever the 
It was one of the saddest sights I 
ever saw.” 

“God pity the poor parents!” said Aunt Nan- 
ny, her wrinkled face working. “I'll never for- 
git the time your two little brothers laid in these 
arms breathing their last. They were twins, 
and that was twenty-five year ago. Your poor 
father was nearly out of his scnses with the 
sight; but he’s seen ’em before this.” 

We drove past the steam-house, where the wa- 
ter is carried to different parts of the grounds. 
A beautiful brook babbled near; and on every 
side the grand old trees stood in mighty groups. 
In one of them, two-thirds of the length near the 
top, was a coon-hole, so John said. It was as 
round and finished as if eut out by the hands of 
man. John said he shouldn’t wonder if there 
was a family of coons in there now. 

“Speaking of families,” said Aunt Nanny, 
“did you ever think of that when you looked at 
the trees? Just see there; there’s a grandmother 
and grandfather oak, there’s 2 mother and fa- 
ther, and of different sizes around them are the 
children of all ages.” 

“You used to tell us so when we were young- 
sters,” said John. “I never look at trees in 
groups to this day but I think of it.” 

We were driving now down a steep incline. 
On one side the ground was broken into ridges 
and hollows that looked like the mouths of deep 
caves, over which the thick ferns grew luxuri- 
antly. 

Down in one of these exceedingly damp and 
unwholesome though romantic-looking places, 
a party of boys were carousiug, with cakes, and 
sandwiches, and pop-beer; so like a boy to 
choose the most rheumatic location in the park! 
Winding through broad avenues up to the heights 
and down to the depths, out we came upon Pros- 
pect Hill; and a glowing prospect it discloses. 

On one side, cuddled close to the base of the 
hills, is the pretty little manufacturing town of 
Woodbury, every neat briek cottage surrounded 
by its pleasant garden-spot,—a real paradise for 
workingmen. Glen Rock Reservoir, a fine ba- 
sin, the proprietor’s house, quite a castle-like 
place, perched upon the highest point; the far 
hills beyond, brightened with the lovely colors 
of the setting sun, and the glorious scenery to 
the left, unsurpassed by ary I hava ever looked 
upon, made a view which once seen can never 
be forgotten. Aunt Nanny, nearly fourscore 
years old, sat there with such a smile of absolute 
content that it rested one to look in her sweet 
old face 

By this time the sun was siuking just behind 
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the trees, throwing a lurid flame through the 
thick branches and making the hill-sides look 
on fire. Away we went, for the twilight was 
nearly upon us. 


Groups were seated upon the veranda of the | 


Mansion House in which refreshments are ob- 
tained; on every side the fountains shot up their 
silvery drops. One of these was a novelty to 


me, forming the shape of a wine-glass, the top 
and bottom revolving in different directions. 
Several picnic parties were yet on the grounds. 





John drove us round the lake, on which sever- 
al pleasure-seekers were yet rowing. A remark- 
ably pretty sheet of water this, with a gaudy lit- 
tle pavilion inthecentre. Miniature steamboats, 
propelled by human machinery, stood by the 
shore. Swans, milk-white and graceful, glided 
hither and thither, and over on the other side 
dim figures in white garments moved along, 
making one think of angels walking by the river 
of life on the shores of the better land. 

We could have lingered in these beautiful 
places, but the soft twilight was giving way to 
the darker shades of evening; so we passed once 
more by the longrows of fragrant urns, and out 
into the road, deciding that for natural beauty 
Druid Hill Park takes the palm even over the 
far-famed Central Park. 

Yours, ANNE. 


HOPE. 


O, what were life, 
Even in the warm and summer light of joy, 
Without these hopes, that like refreshing gales 
At evening from the sea, come o’er the soul, 
Breathed from the ocean of eternity! 
Wilson. 
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ANOTHER ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

It has béen announced that a matrimonial al- 
liance has been arranged between the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Princess Maria Alexan- 
drovna. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is the second son of 
Queen Victoria, and was formerly known as 
Prince Alfred until he was made Earl of Kent, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Edinburgh, in 1866. 
He is almost exactly twenty-nine years old, hay- 
ing been born on the 6th of August, 1844, and is 
called the “‘sailor prince.”’ His entrance into 
the royal navy dates back to 1858, when he was 
only fourteen years old, after an examination as 
strict and searching as would have been applied 
to the humblest boy in the kingdom. Since 
that time he has been on service in every sea, 
and has visited every part of the habitable globe. 

The princess whom he is to marry is not yet 
twenty years old. She was born in October, 
1853, and is the only daughter of the Czar of 
Russia. 

This will be the first case in history of an in- 
termarriage between the imperial family of Rus- 
sia and the royal family of England. The House 
of Hanover, to which Queen Victoria belongs, 
became the roval family of England in 1714, not 
long after the Romanoff House became impcrial 
in Russia. Peter the Great was then Czar of all 
the Russias. 

With one exception, all the legal and rcecog- 
nized marriages made by the reigning family of 
England, since it was called to the throne, have 
been made with Germans, or the descendants of 
Germans. The four Georges and William IV. 
were all children of German parents. Queen 
Victoria is the daughter of a son of George IIL, 
and of a German princess. She married a Ger- 
man prince. The Prince of Wales married a 
Danish princess descended from Germans, and 
three of his sisters have been married to German 
princes. <A fourth, Princess Louise, has been 
married to the son of an English nobleman. 

It will be seen, from this, that the roval fami- 
ly of England is as much German by blood to- 
day, as it was one hundred and fifty-nine years 
ago, when it went from Hanover to London. 
All the British blood in it was derived from a re- 
mote ancestor, Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of 
James I, and she was half Scotch and half Gér- 





man. Elizabeth Stuart married the Elector-Pa}. 
atine, a German of the bluest blood; and it was 
their daughter Sophia, the Electress of Hanover, 
upon whom the English crown was settled at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The Russian imperial family is almost, per. 
haps altogether, as thoroughly German as the 
English royal house. The Empress, or Czarina, 
Catherine II., of Russia, began to reign in 1762, 
Her husband was Peter IIL, who had some Rus. 
sian blood in his veins. But the Empress, q 
pure German, was a woman of immoral charac- 
ter, and it is not generally believed that her son 
and successor, the Emperor Paul, was the son of 
her husband; and from her own confession it is 
more than likely that he was a German. 

If this be so, the Czar Paul was a German of 


pure blood; likewise his son Nicholas, who suc- 


ceeded to the throne in 1825. . Nicholas married 
a princess of the famous.Prussian House of Ho- 
henzollern, of which the Emperor of Germany is 
the head. Their eldest son was the present Czar 
Alexander, who married a princess of the Ger- 
man House of Hesse-Darmstadt. So that in any 
event the Princess Maria Alexandroyna is al- 
most entirely German by descent, and probably 
she is altogether so. 

From this it follows that the new “marriage 
in high life,’ between members of a Russian 
and an English family, is really a marriage be- 
tween Germans residing abroad. 

The question of religion scems to have caused 
no trouble. The English law requires that royal 
marriages shall only be contracted with Protest- 
ants. The Russian law has been that the wives 
of imperial princes shall profess the Christian 
religion according to the Greck rite, of which 
the Czar is the head, and that Russian princesses 
shall not be compelled to renounce the Greek re- 
ligion when they marry foreigners. In this case 
the rule has probably been relaxed; and the 
Princess Maria will, it is likely, formally join 
the English church. 
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KISSING. 

An article with this heading recently appeared 
in the Companion, but some of our readers think 
the subject was by no means exhausted. Tor 
this reason, like the invalids who go to that cel- 
ebrated German watering-place (Kissengen), 
let us try Kissing (a)-gain, It is a practice that 
Prentice said he always set his face against, 
which shows that therein, at least, his was no 
*prentice hand. 

If the Puritans, with their bristling mustach- 
es (fit emblems of their stern principles), found 
the custom inconvenient, they were exceptions; 
if has been generally countenanced in all ages 
and by all ages of mankind. It is probably as 
ancient as our first mother Eve, for if there were 
then no beaux and belles, there was Abel to kiss. 

It is scarcely surprising that kissing has be- 
come almost a lost art among members of the 
ruder sex. Any one who, like the writer, has 
seen two aged and portly Germans meeting at 
a railroad depot, take each other by the ears, 
and, with resounding smack, kiss each other on 
the cheek in close proximity to the nose, will ac- 
knowledge that, viewed from this standpoint, 
kissing is not seen in its most attractive light. 

But among the softer sex, the practice, so far 
from being rare, is more frequently overdone 
The French say, “I love,’ equally with reference 
to a beefsteak or a sweetheart; so we see our 
young ladies kiss and kiss again, whether they 
be bosom friends of long standing or mere pass- 
ing acquaintances. 

Between persons of opposite sexes, the kiss 
must always have a deeper significanee. Wheth- 
er the lover finds the hand of his mistress most 
handy, or with modest reverence imprints a token 
of his regard upon her forehead, or is bold 
enough to touch her cheek, or, as the poct says, 
their “‘spirits rushed together at the meeting of 
the lips’’—in either case, he will feel he is en- 
joying, to say the least, one of the experiences 
of life. Who does not recognize it as a suitable 
coincidence, that the Persians give to a small 
raisin, one of their sweetest luxuries, the name 
of Kiss-miss? 

Let us now go below the surface and try to 
eet to the root of the matter. What is the phi- 
losophy of kissing? Why is it so pleasant, and 
withal so significant? Baron Reichenbach ex- 
plains it in this way. Perhaps heknew all about 
it. Wedon’t know; at any rate, he says, “The 
lips are magnetic poles. The masculine lips 
are positive, the feminine negative; therefore 
when they meet they attract each other, A mig- 
netic discharge takes place from one to the other, 
and (wonderful to relate) a brilliant spark has 
actually been seen by a peculiarly sensitive per- 
son produced by a kiss in the dark! Thus the 
masculine kisser is relieved of a burden and the 
feminine is positively gratified ” 

This may apply to some kinds of kissing, but 
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feminine, nor that | 
which occurs ad lib. between mothers and chil- 
aren. In our opinion the reality is more electri- 
cal than this elucidation. ' 


not when all the kisses are 
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FEMALE HOD-CARRIERS. 

The traditional Suabian wife, yoked to her hus- 
pand’s plough beside his ox or donkey, is not much 
disguised in the heavily burdened female drudge, to | 
be found now in certain countries of Europe. Mr. 
fulton, correspondent of the Baltimgre American, | 
writing to that paper from Vienna, speaks of a build- 
ing going up not far from the great Exhibition pal- 
ace, on Which two hundred women were employed | 
gshod-carriers. There must be many thousands of 
them doing this species of work in Vienga. They | 
gre of all ages, but all seem strong and healthy. | 
Vr. Fulton further says, “At dinner-time they | 
eyarm into the shops to purchase a piece of brown- | 
bread and fat bacon, and a mug of beer, and eat | 
their dinners sitting on thecurbstones. Their wages | 
gre only one florin, or forty-eight cents per day, 
and Iam assured by a gentleman resident here that | 
most of them sleep about the buildings on shavings, 
orin barns or sheds, having no homes.” 

The employment of women as masons’ assistants, | 
may in part account for the building delays in Aus- 
tria, of which so much complaint has been made | 
the present season. Gallantry hardly enters into the | 
industry of that country, therefore, unless the Aus- 
trians look at the matter as the jovial Irishman once 
did, who praised this country because he could earn | 
his bread in it by carrying brick and mortar up a} 
jadder, while a poor fellow on top did all the work. 
Overseers are on guard in Vienna to keep the poor | 
female drudges in constant motion. 

Mr. Fulton expresses the opinion, that ‘amidst all | 
the splendor of that great city, with its million of | 
inhabitants, there is, perhaps, more destitution, | 
want and suffering than in all the cities of Ameri- 
a.” This will sound strangely to those whose ideas 
of European society are based upon romantic views | 
of lifein that country. It is quite evident Germany | 
jsnot sufficiently advanced in either social or politi- | 
cal progress to become a model for other nations, | 
and especially for the United States, 





A PARLIAMENTARY MOB. 

Englishmen are regarded by their French neigh- 
borsas slow and silent, phlegmatic in temperament 
and reserved in speech. The English Parliament 
has been often held up as a model of dignity and 
good order for all legislative assemblies. But few 
Parisian mobs have been more violent in manner 
than the House of Commons, when Sir Charles 
Dilke, not long since, made a speech against the 
monarchy, because of its expensiveness. For more 
than two hours it was impossible for any speaker to 
beheard. It was worse than a menagerie of wild 
beasts, for the imitations of the howling, and 
bellowing, and roaring of animals, and the screech- 
ing of birds were poorly done. The sons of noble 
families, and others who pride themselves on being 
the first gentlemen of England, behaved like a com- 
pany of drunken men. If royalty needs to be de- 
fended by mob violence instead of argument, it must 
be near its end, 
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LOST NEAR WASHINGTON, 

Itis not surprising that a traveller may lose his 
way in the pine forests of North Carolina, or in the 
live-oak forests of Florida; but it seems as though 
it could never have been possible to lose one’s way 
between Baltimore and Washington. But when 
Mrs. John Adams, the wife of the second President 
ofthe United States, went to Washington in her 
private carriage, the coachman lost his way, and was 
perfectly bewildered. There was then a vast forest 
between Baltimore and Washington. The coachman 
nissed the track, drove eight or nine miles out of the 
way, then tried to get back again. He could not find 
the right road, nor, in a drive of two or three hours, 
could he find a living person of whom to make in- 
uty, Atlast, by good fortune, a wandering negro 
met them, and consented to serve as guide, and they 
reached Washington in safety. They had a harder 
time of it than the famous Massachusetts Sixth Reg- 
ment at the beginning of the war. 
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A LAFAYETTE LIVING. 

The name of Lafayette is dear to every true Amer- 
tan. The sacritices which the young marquis made 
for his adopted country, his attachment to Washing- 
‘on, and his military skill render hima hero in the 
*yes of lovers of liberty. His family is nearly ex- 
But one nephew is still living, George Lafay- 
“, formerly an officer of the Algerian Spahis, but 
ho was unwilling to serve under Louis Napoleon, 
ifler the infamous coup d'etat of 1851, and retired to 
Mivate live. He is now living in retirement, at the 
‘seoffifty-five, onasmallestate in Auvergne, France, 
where his family originated. It is suggested that 
this representative of the Lafayette family be invit- 
€d to take part in the centennial celebration of 
American Independence, in 1876. It would be a 
Peasant sight to all who remember the services of 
_ young marquis in winning our independence, to 
“ok on the last survivor of the family name. 
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TEMPERANCE AMONG THE CHERO- 
KEES, 


Probably there is no place in the United States 


Where j . . . 

~ Te intoxicating liquors are better liked, or where 
is “a é 5 
. Hore difticult for topers to get them than Fort 








‘son, on the Avkansas River (Indian Territory.) 


where the Cherokees live. A recent visitor there 
gives us, in Scribner's Monthly, quite a lively idea of 
the inhabitants and of their appetites. As his visit 
was on a market day, his testimony as to the condi- 
tion and standard of temperance and public order is 
especially valuable. 


At every turn we saw one of the tall, black-baired, 
tawny-faced citizens of the Territory. Farmers were 
there from many miles around, Before the porches 
of the Indian traders, and along the bank of the 
river, horses were tied, and every few moments some 
stout Indian came rattling into town, his wife 
mounted behind him on the demure-looking pony, 
who was equal to anything, from the fording ot a 
river to the threading of a canyon. 

Many of the men carried side-arms, but there was 
no one who manifested any disposition to quarrel 
with his neighbor, and we saw no one who seemed 
to have been drinking liquor. Indeed, so severe are 
the penalties attached to the sale of ardent spirits 
in the Indian Territory, that men do not care to risk 
their lives, even for the money they might make. 

The United States Marshals and the Indian an- 
thorities pursue the offenders with great persistence, 
asa law-breaker rarely escapes. The Indians—Cher- 
okees, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles—all 
have a strange thirst for intoxicants, and often make 
the most astonishing efforts to secure liquor. All 
kinds of patent medicines which possess even the 
slightest basis of alcohol tind ready sale among the 
various tribes; and camphor, pain-killer, and such 
stomach-annihilating things, for a time so much in 
use among the Cherokees that the agents made an 
examination, and discovered the braves drinking 
whole bottles at one fell swoop, in order to feel some 
effect therefrom, 
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THE VOICE OF THE DRY LEAVES, 

Not only the poets, but acute scientific persons, 
have often mentioned so delicate a fact as ‘‘the sound 
of the growing corn.”” Nature has many of the like 
mysterious noises. A gentleman writes to one of our 
exchanges, that he recently heard a succession of 
strange crackling noises out of doors at night; and 
had great difficulty in finding the cause, 


The sounds came from some fallen walnut tree 
leaves, and he naturally expected to find that some 
species of insect caused the leaves to rustle. ‘At 
the next spot where I examined, I closely watched 
the modus operandi, and saw the dry, brown leaves 
gradually curling open, moving like Tittle automata; 
one, opening, would touch another, and that in turn 
rolled open, with the peculiar rustling sound that 
had at first attracted my attention. But there was 
no worm there. What, then, was the power that 
earried on this general movement? Upon meditat- 
ing a little, the truth flashed upon me; it was sim- 
ply that the day had been remarkably warm for an 
April day, and the heat of the sun had warped the 
leaves, curling them up like a voluta; but as the sun 
set, the north-east wind had blown the clouds and 
moisture from the Atlantic, and, coming in contact 
with the dry leaves, had caused them to uncurl. 
Thinking that some motion would accelerate their 
movement, I stamped upon the ground, and immedi- 
ately the whole garden seemed alive with metion. 
This occurrence seems of small account, but it illus- 
trates, in a perfectly natural way, the force and ef- 
fects of variations in temperature.”’ 


=e 
MOHAWK VENGEANCE, 

A hundred and fifty years ago the “Six Nations,” 
and particularly the Mohawks and Iroquois, lorded 
it over all the small Indian tribes, and maintained 
their haughty ascendency by a cruelty sometimes 
equal to their ability and warlike power. Said ex- 
Goy. Seymour, in a recent historical address at Ham- 
ilton, N, Y.: 


A gentleman of this State, and a descendant of 
one of its most honored families, has given me a 
statement derived from the highest authority, which 
shows the mastery they had gained over the coast 
tribes. After the whites had formed large settle- 
ments about the harbor of New York and its vicin- 
ity, the Long Island Indians sold some of their lands 
to their civilized neighbors without the permission 
of their Iroquois masters. It was difficult to punish 
this act by war without making trouble with the 
whites. 

A single Mohawk warrior took upon himself the 
duty of vindicating the honor of his people. Armed 
with his tomahawk and decorated with his war 
paint, he trod the forest paths along the banks of the 
Mohawk and Hudson, and passed through the white 
settlements to the village of the guilty tribe. 

Having called a council of its warriors, he re- 
proached them for their act of disrespect toward 
their masters, and demanded the name of the man 
who first signed the deed. A chief arose, and said 
it was his act. As he uttered this admission, the 
Mohawk struck him dead with his tomahawk, and, 
turning on his heel, went back upon his solitary path 
unmolested and unquestioned. 





a 
“ANY TIME.” 
The Providence Journal has some sensible remarks 
on the mockery of invitations which mean nothing, 


and on the half deceit that runs through many of 
the forms of society. 


Any time, like a note on demand, means no time. 
A friend says, “Come and see me.’”’ You ask, 
“When will you be at home?” “O, any time,” isthe 
reply. You call, and your friend is out, or is not 
prepared to receive you. How often we hear per- 
sons say, “Come and take tea with us.” “When 
shalll come?” “O, any time.” You go a little be- 
fore the hour for tea; you sit with your things on, 
because you are not asked to take them off. Of 
course, you are not going to say, “I have come to 
tea,”’ and as nothing is said about it by your host, 
and no signs appearing to show that you are expect- 
ed to stay, you rise to depart. Not a word is said 
about tea. The commonplace invitation is given, 
“Call again,’’ and you leave with the feeling that 
people don’t mean it when they invite you to come 
to tea. 

The same is true ninety-nine timesin a hundred, 
when we are chided because we don’t call. It is not 
sincere; we are not wanted. When people are in 
trouble, or sick, or poor, then a friendly call is ac- 
ceptable, and is often a blessing. But calling upon 
people when they are busy or otherwise engaged is a 
nuisance, and mere formal calls are a fraud, 





ta eee 
SCIENTIFICALLY POLITE, 
Tobacco smoke is principally compored of ammo- 
nia, pyridine, lutidine, collidine, fermic, acetic, pro- 
pionic, butyric, valerianic, carbolic acid and creo- 
sote. 





many a who are very particular to say what is 
ogg ee and right, and who would regret exceeding- 
y having said, ‘Is smoke objectionable to you?” 
when they should have said, ‘Is ammonia, pyridine, 
picoline, lutidine, collidine, fermic, acetic, propion- 
ic, butyric, valerianic, carbolic acid and creosote ob- 
jectionable to you?” This form of query, of course, 
will become quite popular. 


eisai ianonssiansinis 
A SAD PICTURE, 


The hovels and streets of our large cities contain 
the ruins of many once envied men, who chose to 


seek sudden wealth on the uncertain waters of spec- | 


ulation rather than find prosperity by the safe and 
solid path of honest gain. Their condition is a 
warning, and all the more for the fact that their sud- 
den fall after their sudden rise drove them to des- 
perate habits, which made them cease to be respec- 
table. <A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
says: 

Standing in the doorway of one of the mission 
reo aneag agen 1 saw an old gentleman come in 
and beg for a pair of cast-off shoes and old pants. 
The man was very decrepit, was a little under the in- 
fluence of liquor, very dilapidated, and evidently in 
want. He got what he came for and departed. As 
he left, the superintendent said to me,— 

“It brings tears to my eyes to look at that old 
man. He has been one of the heaviest bankers on 
the street; he went under as thousands have done. 
His courage and strength sank, and he took to the 
bottle. He has given us many a hundred-dollar bill 
in the day of his prosperity. Now he comes here to 
beg a pair of old shoes, some cast-off garments, and 
sometimes a little piece of bread. We never turn 
him away empty handed. Such are the reverses of 
New York life.” ; 

ee 


AN ARKANSAS SETTLER. 


Not unfrequently we get a sketch of an original 
character from those who see and describe the wilds 
of the West. A missionary of the American Sunday 
School Union, in Missouri, is responsible for this 
item, giving an idea of the condition of some of the 
frontier people, among whom he Jabors: 

I saw in the street recently-a singular wagon from 
the Ozark Mountains, in Arkansas, containing a 
man and his wife and their progeny of some twelve 
boys and girls, ranging in age from one month to 
twelve goats. looking as if they had not been washed 
or combed for many days, peering out from under 
the wagon-cover on all around. They had come over 


one hundred miles, on wheels made of blocks sawed | 


from a large tree, some three feetin diameter. When 
asked about his business, the man replied,— 

“Wal, mister, | hearn there was a factory in these 
parts, and as I split one of my wheels about five 
years ago, haulin’ a big holler gum tree to make a 
chimbly for my cabin, I jist thought L would come 
here and git some iron bolts, case I hearn they will 
hold it better’n wooden ones; and bein’ as Jane and 
the brats had never been on the big road, I jist 
thought I would bring ‘em on too. I tell you, 
stranger, there’s a heap of sights here.” 


Those “brats” are to be citizens, and this mission- 
ary’s work is to educate and elevate them, 
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DIDPN’T CARE ANYTHING ABOUT THE 
PARTHENON, 


The “almighty dollar’ and the pleasures of ani- 
mal appetite take up so large a place in the minds of 
many people that there is no room in them for a no- 
bler sentiment. Their sluggish habit of soul renders 
them insensible to beauty, or sublimity, or magnifi- 
cence. 


“TI once,” says a writer, “knew an intelligent man 
who had lived all his life within twenty miles of Ni- 
agara Falls, and never had been to visit the cataract 
which multitudes cross the Atlantic to behold. I 
have known many, too, who have lived under the 
very shadow of Wachusett Mountain, in Princeton, 
who have never enjoyed the beautiful view from its 
summit. 

“In Tuckerman’s clever book, ‘The Greeks of To- 
day,’ he tells of an Englishman who had lived in 
Athens three years without visiting the world-re- 
nowned Parthenon. Meantime he had traver: 
miles through the neighboring swamps, with his 
gun, in pursuit of game. Finally, hearing that a 
strange bird had been seen in the vicinity of the 
Parthenon, he made an excursion thither. On his 
return, being asked what he thought of the wonder, 
= replied, ‘Pooh! ’twas nothing but a crow, after 
all’” 








BEAUTY FROM THOUGHT, 
Beautiful belles might care more for books and 
hard study if they thought to preserve their good 
looks in this way to oldage, An exchange says: 


We were speaking of handsome men the other 
evening, and I was wondering why K. had so lost 
the beauty for which five years ago he was famous. 
“Q, it’s because he never did anything,” said B. 
“He never worked, thought or suffered. You must 
have the mind chisselling away at the features, if 
you want handsome middle-aged men.” Since hear- 
ing that remark L have been on the watch tosee if it 
is generally true, and it is. A handsome man who 
does nothing but eat and drink, grows flabby, and 
the fine lines of his features are lost; but the hard 
thinker has an admirable sculptor at work keeping 
his fine lines in repair, and constantly going over his 
face to improve the original design. 


+r 
A WARM WELCOME. 


“Happy Land” is a Hindoo air, and the words set 
by the missionaries to it many years ago are famil- 
iar to a large portion of their Eastern heathen world. 
Sometimes it enters into the broken English, and 
helps it out in amusing but elegant fashion. 


A lady missionary visiting Siam, was introduced 
toa wife of the King. The following was her wel- 
come: “I am very glad to see you. It is along time 
I not see. Why you come so late? ‘There is a hap- 
py land, far, far away.’ I think of you very often. 
‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.’ Dear Mam Mattoon! I love you. I think 
of you. Your boy dead; you come to palace. You 
ery; Llove you. “here is a happy land, far, far 
away.’”’ 
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AN OLD Brookfield farmer’s advice is, take care 
ot your health when you are young, and when you 


We mention this simply because there are! are old it will take care of you, 
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BUTTON? woRKER 








Patented June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871 
Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
| The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! Sosimple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand ean 
{work without it. Loeal and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent, profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full diree- 
| tions for use, With sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please state in what paper 
you saw this, 3 t 
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POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 


Churches and others about to build, or use stone, send 


for circular, to SANDSTONE CO., Potsdam, N. ¥ 
5—4tm 


Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, S40 10 $300. | Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, ete, Large discounts to dealers or clubs, 
Army Guns, Revolvers, ete.. bought or traded for, Goods 
sent by express C.O.D, to be examined before paid tor. 





ANY ONE HAVING U. S. SECURITIES, 


<4 &. RR. Bonds or Stocks of any kind to sell, will find it 
to their advantage to write to us, as we give the highest 
market rates for the same. 

We also do a general Broking business, buying and sell- 
ing Gold, Stocks and Bonds on commission. 


SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
BANKERS, 
Branch House, Chelsea, Mass. 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


Lock Box 587. 





These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICEH SYSTEM. 
tar~ 41,000 4 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 

First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by allghe great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Ts more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are nov 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE Prick System 

free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
inst-CLass PIANOS now offered. 
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A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 


warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E, 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 


WARDS INK 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 
A RARE CHANCE, 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
the latest tint, viz., Pinkand Aurora French Note Paper, 
with Envelopes to match, with your Jnitral very hand- 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, and one halt 
dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wocd, ivory, etc. Needed in 
every family. All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & 
CO., Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. ni— 





Mercantile Saving Institution, 
TEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 


| ington Strect, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit fer each and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fand of $205,000 for the 3 = 


protection of depositors. 














THE YOUTH'S 





COMPANION. 

















For the Companion. 


GRANDMOTHER’S MUSINGS. 
The children are having a frolic to-night, 
Just list to their innocent glee; 
The old-fashioned kitchen is beaming with light, 
The kettle is singing for tea. . 
Jt brings to my mind the time, long ago, 
When I frolicked as merry as they, 
And I almost forget that my hair is like snow, 
That my forehead is wrinkled and gray. 


In this very room, where they're playing to-night, 
Ilow oft have we gathered before! 

While watching their faces so gleeful and bright, 
I think of the dear ones of yore; 

1 seem to have drank at the fountain of youth, 
While my heart with its mem’ ries is stirred, 

1 list to lost voices low speaking to me, 
As in spring-time to song of the bird. 


There were Sarah, and Charlie, and Harry, and I, 
The freshness of youth on each brow, 

And grandmother watched us with her loving eye, 
As I'm watching the little ones now; 

As the years rolled along they forced us to part, 
As are scattered the leaves of a tree, 

But happiness lingered and solaced my heart, 
While Charlie was left unto me. 


But there came a day when he too went away, 
And I kept back my sorrow and pain, 

And cheered him with smiles and encouraging 

words, 

While we talked of our meeting again. 

It was years, years ago, and his raven black hair 
Must be thickly besprinkled with white; 

Or it may be he sleeps with the sod o’er his breast, 
While I'm thinking of him here to-night. 


’Tis whispered he fell in the battle of life, 
That the tempter proved stronger than he, 
And they bade me ne'er mention his name, but for- 
get 
That he had been aught unto me. 
But down in my heart it dwells silently yet, 
And as daily is breathed with my prayer, 
And heaven, methinks, will be sweeter to me 
If Charlie shall meet with me there, 


Ah, me! I'm forgetting that now Lam old, 
And faded. and wrinkled, and gray, 
That the little ones playing bo-peep round my chair 
Are calling me grandma to-day, 
I’m passing away, and my place will be filled 
By the little ones here at my knee; 
But often my heart with assurance is thrilled, 
Rest waiteth in heaven for me, 
M, E. SCHELL. 


oad 
THE QUAKER’S RARGAIN. 

The famous French author of “The Wandering 
Jew,” with all his sensational and highly im- 
aginative writing, has drawn some pen-pictures 
in the service of humanity. The following is 
one of his Paris scenes: 


The winter of 1782 was very cold. The pave- 
ment, become very slippery by the frost, did not 
present any hold for the horses’ feet; and one of 
these animals, harnessed to a large cart heavily 
laden with wood, was utterly unable to advance 
a step forward, while the carter, a powerful fel- 
low, was belaboring the poor brute with his 
heavy whip, striking him over the head with re- 
lentless ferocity. 

Breathless, and strug&zling violently, the poor 
horse was so exhausted by his continued and se- 
vere efforts, that, in spite of the cold, he was 
covered with sweat and foam. Now, throwing 
himself into his collar with desperate exertion, 
he tugged so vehemently that the stones beneath 
his feet threw out sparks of fire; now, far from 
being discouraged, he backed a few paces to 
take breath, and again essayeds but in vain, to 
draw his load. 

Twice did he nearly fall, his knees touching 
the pavement; the carter raised him by the bit, 
leaving the mouth of the animal raw and bleed- 
ing. A third time, after a violent effort, he fell 
on his knees, one leg entangled beneath him; he 
could not recover himself, but fell on his side, 
where he lay trembling, bathed in sweat, and 
his eyes fixed on his brutal owner. 

The rage of his master then knew no bounds; 
and after breaking his whip over the head of the 
horse, who, kept down by the shafts, lay groan- 
ing on the stones, he began kicking the unfortu- 
nate animal on the nostrils. The fellow, finding 
the horse did not move, took a bundle of straw, 
twisted it in the form of a torch, and, taking a 
match from his pocket, said,— 

“Ll roast the varment; p’r’aps that’ll make 
him eet up.” 

At this moment a Quaker stopped, and pushed 
his way among the crowd. When he saw the 
carter go toward the fallen horse, with the in- 
tention of applying the blazing straw to his 
body, a shudder ran through his frame, and his 
countenance expressed the utmost compassion. 
Unable to endure this scene, the Quaker ap- 
proached the carter and took him by the arm, 
who turned with a menacing look, as he shook 
the torch. 

“Friend,” said the 





Quaker, in a calm tone, 





showing the carter fifteen louis-d’or, which he | 
held in his hand, “wilt thou sell me thy horse | 
for this gold?” 

“What do ye say?” inquired the carter. 
“Will ye give me that sum for the brute?” and | 


treading out the light beneath his feet. 


“Fifteen /ouis,” said the Quaker. 

“But why should ye buy the horse?” 

“That is nothing to thee. If thou sellest thy 
horse, thee must unload thy cart, unharness the 
horse, and assist him to rise.” 

“Is the gold good?” 

“Take it to the nearest shop and inquire.” 

The carter soon returned, saying, “It is a bar- 
gain ” 

“Then unshackle the poor horse, for he is 
crushed by the weight of his burden.” 

The bystanders lent their aid to free the poor 
and bleeding animal. “But [ can’t tell why you 
boucht the old brute,” said the carter. 

“To free him from thy cruelty, | bought him,” 
replied the Quaker. 
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SCARED BY IMAGINATION. 

It is surprising how one’s mere state of mind 
and feeling will increase, and even create, acausc 
of alarm. The effect is, of course, made more 
‘startling, too, by outward circumstances. Small 
sounds are magnified by silence, and small sights 
by darkness. The following instances are given, 
recently, in the Cornhill Magazine: 


During the last weeks of the long vacation I 
went alone to Blackpool, in Lancashire. There 


I took lodgings in a house facing the sca. My 
sitting-room was on the ground floor. On a 


warm autumn night I was reading with the win- 
dow open, but the blind was down and was wav- 
ing to and froin the wind. It happened that I 
was reading a book on demonology; moreover, | 
had been startled earlier in the evening by pro- 
longed shrieks from an upper room in the house, 
where my landlady’s sister, who was very ill, 
had had a hysterical fit. 

I had just read to the end of a long and par- 
ticularly horrible narrative, when I was disturbed 
by the beating of the curtain—the wind having 
risen somewhat—and I got up to close the win- 
dow. As [turned round for the purpose, the 
curtain rose gently and disclosed a startling ob- 
ject. 

A fearful face was there, black, long and hid- 
eous, and surmounted by two horns. Its eyes, 
large and bright, gleamed horribly, and a mouth, 
garnished with immense teeth, grinned at me. 
Then the curtain slowly descended. ButI knew 
the horrible thing was there. I waited, by no 
means comfortably, while the curtain fluttered 
about, showing parts of the black monster. 

At last it rose again so as to disclose the whole 
face. But the face had lost its horror for me; 
for the horns were gone. Instead of the two 
nearly upright horns which before had shown 
black and frightful against the light back- 
ground of sea and sky, there were two sloped 
ears as unmistakably asinine as I felt myself at 
that moment. 

When I went to the window (which before I 
was unable to approach), I saw that several 
stray donkeys were wandering through the front 
gardens of the row of houses in which my lodg- 
ings belonged. It is possible that the inquisi- 
tive gentleman who had looked in at my win- 
dow was attracted by the flapping curtain, which 
he may have taken for something edible. “If 
so,” I remarked to myself, “two of your kind 
have been deceived to-night.” 

A friend of mine told me he had been dis- 
turbed two nights running by a sound as if an 
army were tramping down a road which passed 
some two hundred yards from his house. He 
found on the third night (Lhad suggested an 
experimental test as to the place whence the 
sound came) that the noise was produced by a 
clock in the next house, the clock having been 
newly placed against the partition wall. 

We all know Carlisle’s story of the ghostly 
voice heard each evening of a low-spirited man— 
a voice as of one, in likeful dumps, proclaiming, 
“Once I was happy, happy, but now I am mees- 
erable ’—and how the ghost resolved itself into 
a rusty kitchen-jack. 


+> 


FOOD AND HEAT. 
Everybody knows that one can’t live without 
eating. But all don’t know that food is as nec- 
essary to keep up the heat of the body as to 
nourish it and supply the waste. 


We have said that the heat-producing power 
of aliments will be the more considerable in pro- 
portion as they contain a greater quantity of el- 
ements that need a large supply of oxygen for 
their combustion. Therefore, meat and fats re- 
puir the losses of the system much more speedi- 
ly than vegetable substances. The latter are 
suitable for the inhabitants of warm countries 
who do not require to produce heat, which the 
atmosphere supplies them with abundantly. 

The inhabitants of cold regions, on the con- 
trary, whose accessions of heat ought to be as 
continual as energetic, are urged by instinct to 
use meats and fats, which throw out great heat 
in their combustion. 

For instance, it is a physiological necessity 
that the Lapps should feed on the oil of the cet- 
acea, as it is a necessity for men of the tropics 
to consume only very light food. The activity 
of respiratory combustion and the kind of ali- 
mentation thus vary with climate, so that there 
is always acertain proportion maintained be- 
tween the thermic state of the surrounding me- 
dium and that of the animal furnace. 

In like manner, in the same climate, persons 
who perform ereat mechanical labor must eat 
more than those who put forth but little move- 
ment. This fact, long azo observed, has reccived 
of late the clearest and surest demonstration. 








Yet, perhaps, it is nut kept sufficiently in view 


in the management of public alimentation. | visual organs gained strength, and she had be. 


Many examples prove the benefit that industry | come a little accustomed to their use. 


Then on 


would derive from increasing, in all possible | a lovely, pure morning, the window-blinds were 
ways, the amount of meat uscd in laborers’ | thrown open, and she was allowed to look out 


meals. . 
Quite recently, at a manufacturing establish- 
ment of the Tarn, M. Talabot has improved the 
strength afd sanitary condition of his workmen 
by giving them meat in abundance. Under the 


| for the first time in her life upon the wondrous 


i workmanship of God’s hand. Then was unfold. 


influence of a diet almost wholly vegetable, each | 
laborer lost on an average fifteen days’ work a | 


year through fatigue or sickness. As soon as 
the use of meat was adopted, the average loss 
for each man per year was not over three days. 

Often, enough, it must be owned, alcohol is 
only the workman’s means of remedying the 
want ot heat-producing clements in his food; a 
deceitful remedy, which buoys up the system for 
atime, only to sap it afterward with alarming 
subtlety. One of the best preventives of the 
abuse of alcohol would certainly be the lessen- 
ing of the cost of meat. 
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BETTER BE HAPPY THAN RICH. 


Better be happy than rich, 
If riches bring sorrow and pain; 
Better to sew and to stitch, 
And enjoy the little you gain. 
Some people love to be thought 
The owner of thousands awhile, 
Aping what others have brought 
From the paths of honor and toil. 


Better be happy than rich, 

If riches bring sorrow and pain; 
Better to sew and to stitch, 

And enjoy the little you gain. 
Honesty ever can say, 

“I blush to meet no man,” and why? 
With conscience clear as the day, 

He lives with contentment and joy. 


42 
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A FACT ABOUT THE BATTLE 
OF WINCHESTER. 

The women who served as hospital nurses 
were not the only ones deserving of renown in 
the late war. Many distinguished themselves 
as guides, scouts, messengers, and monitors of 
danger; sometimes in circumstances when only 
women could have succeeded. The Indianapolis 
Journal says: 





During Gen. Sheridan’s stay here he was con- 
versing with a few friends touching his military 
experiences and campaigns, when he said, 
“There is a large amount of romance and a 
great many interesting episodes connected with 
the war that the historians never got hold of. 
For instance, there has been a great deal said 
about the battle of Winchester, a little affair in 
which I had a hand. 

“Well, it was a pretty square fight; but do 
you know that battle was fought on the strength 
of information which I obtained from a young 
lady in the town of Winchester? and if the reb- 
els had known she was giving it to me they 
would have hanged her in a minute. I was very 
anxious to get information of the rebel strength 
and movements, so as to know just when and 
where to strike them; but I did not know how 
to act it. 

“Finally, I heard of a Union young lady in 
Winchester, who could he relied upon if | could 
get word to her. Her name was Miss Wright; I 
think she is in the Treasury Department at 
Washington now. But the trouble was to com- 
municate with her. One day I heard of an old 
colored man, living outside of my lines, who 
had a pass to go into Winchester to sell vegeta- 
bles. 

“T sent for the old man, and on talking with 
him found him loval, as all the colored folks 
were, you know. Finding he could keep a se- 
cret, L asked him if he would undertake to des 
liver a letter to a young lady in Winchester. 
The old fellow said he would; so I wrete a letter 
on thin tissue paper, and rolled it up in tin foil. 

“It made a ball about as big as the end of your 
thumb, and I told the old man to put it in his 
mouth, and deliver it, to Miss Wright, in Win- 
chester. He went off, and in about two days 
came back with an answer rolled up in tin foil. 
I found I had struck « good Jead, and I followed 
it carefully till I got all the information I wanted. 

“The girl gave me more important informa- 
tion than I got from all other sources, and I 
planned the battle of Winchester almost entire- 
ly on what I got from her. She was a nice girl, 
and true as steel.” 


HOW HER FIRST SIGHT AFFECT- 
ED A BLIND GIRL. 

It is asserted that vision enjoyed for the first 
time’by one born blind is indistinct, and people 
are seen “fas trees walking,” owing to want of 
practice in fixing the perspectives or relative dis- 
tances; but notwithstanding this, there is evi- 
dently an enchantment in the new gift of sight, 
and the following will help us to imagine the 
feeling of those whose eyes the Saviour opened. 
An exchange says :— 


[ have recently read of a young lady, twenty- 
five years of age, who has been blind from birth. 
For twenty-five years she had lived in midnight 
darkness, groping through the gloom of an un- 
broken night. She could not form the faintest 
conception of the features of those she loved, of 
rainbow hues, of the bloom of a summer’s morn- 
ing, of the sublime loveliness of the expanded 
ocean, earth and sky. As her friends endeav- 
ored to picture to her these scenes, exhausting 
the powers of language and illustration in the 
attempt, her soul struggled in sad and unavail- 
ing efforts to form some conception of the won- 
ders which light could reveal. 

A suecessful operation was performed, and 
sight was restored. For several days she was 
Kept in a partially darkened chamber, until the 


ed to her enraptured gaze the verdure of the 
carpeted earth, the luxuriance of its vegetation, 
the flowers, the towering trees waving thcir 
leaves in the gentle air, the wide-spread land. 
scape extending apparently into infinity, and 
the grandeur of the overarching skies, with 
their gorgeous drapery of clouds. 

She nearly faiffted from excess of rapture, 
Tears of more than earthly delight gushed from 
those eyeballs which had so long been sightless, 

“OQ, wonderful, wonderful!” she exclaimed, 
“Heaven surely cannot surpass this. I never 
dreamed of aught so lovely. Upon such a scene 
I could gaze forever, forever, unwearied. No 
language can describe such grandeur and loveli- 
ness. O God, this must be thy dwelling-place, 
thine effulgent throne.” 

Thus in an eestacy of bliss she gazed and 
gazed, exhausting the language of admiration 
till her physician, fearing the effect of excite- 
ment so intense, closed the blinds. 
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DOING PENANCE FOR A NECK. 
LACE. 

Self-denial is excellent, but the stinting of one 
extravagance for the sake of pampering anoth- 
er is an act of not much meritcertainly. A sto- 
ry comes from Paris of as clear a case of self-de- 
nial without virtue as often appears in print. 


The Countess T , Who possesses the mos 
beautiful collar in St Petersburg, if inquiry is 
made in regard to the price of this treasure, re- 
plies, “It cost me ten months in prison.” 

Here is the key to the enigma: 

The countess had a revenue of about three 
hundred thousand frances a year. 

One day a jeweller presented himself at the 
countess’ house with this famous necklace. 

It pleased her immensely, of course; and she 
eagerly demanded the price. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand franes,” re- 
plied the lapidary. ’ 

“It is a great deal. I haven’t the money,” 
sighed the beautiful Muscovite. 

“Well, L shall take it to the Princess 
replied. 

This lady was a rival of the countess. It 
pained her to the heart to think the princess 
should acquire these splendid jewels. 

“Stop!” said she. ‘Can you keep them for 
me for ten months? I engage to purchase them 
at the end of that time.” 

The jeweller was satisfied, and the bargain 
was concluded. 

Thereupon the countess went into a Greck 
convent for ten months. She Dade adicu to all 
luxuries and yanities, discharged cooks, coach- 
men, and all other domestics, and devoted the 
expenses thus saved from housekeeping to the 
fund for acquiring the diamond necklace. 

Ten months, thereafter, she returned to fash- 
ionable life more brilliant than ever, with a dia- 
mond necklace de plus, 

“A necklace of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand frances!’ cried all the great ladies, her 
friends. How did you manage it, countess?” 

“T have gained it by a certain method, and 
every one of you could do the same; but I know 
you will not try.” 

And that is true. 

te 
ALMOST FATAL. 

Life is full of narrow escapes, of situations 
but a step from ruin, when deliverance depends 
on the choice of a minute, or the strength of a 
friendly hand. There are few illustrations of 
this more thrilling than the railroad train on 
the wrong switch. 
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I was, a few days ago in a rail-car, and a gen- 
tleman sitting beside me said, ‘‘You see how far 
itis down here, and how hizh this bridge is? 
There was a very narrow escape here a few days 
ago. An express train came thundering along. 
By accident or carelessness the switel on the 
other side of the bridge was off, and the train 
came on toward it. The engineer saw the peril. 
He reversed the engine and jumped off one side, 
and the fireman on the other. On came the 
train when a plain workingman seeing the peril, 
and at the risk of his own life, leaped across the 
track, took hold of the switch, and at the last 
instant when it would have done any good, 
swung it to the right place. The train came on, 
but not until it reached the very centre of the 
bridge did it answer to the reversal of the engi- 
neer before he jumped off. Then the passcn- 
gers looked out of the windows, and came upon 
the platforms, and saw the peril, and said, 
“Thank God! Thank God!’ 


—————-~. p> ——_ — 
DEATH BY CARELESSNESS. 
Deaths occur every weck from sheer careless- 
ness. People grow reckless, and throw their 
lives away, never dreaming of danger. 


Very recently a distinguished professor in & 
Virginia university wanted to deposit a letter in 
the post-office on the other side of the railroad 
track. A locomotive was approaching. He 
thought he could cross before the ponderous en- 
gine could come along. He miscalculated the 
speed. In another moment he was a shapeless 
mass. Had he waited two minutes—half a min- 
ute, the train would have passed along, and he 
could have deposited his letter. 

A young lady wished to show her friends how 
easily she could cross in front of a locomotive. 
She did cross, but her streaming dress caweht in 
the passing wheels, drawing her back under its 





crushing weight. 
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One afternoon, about sundown, a voune wife 
was looking out of the window of her beautiful 
country home for. the return of her husband 
from the city. For six months of their married 
life just past they had been busily fixing up 
their country place. Both were young, both 
were healthy; the husband was in business on | 
his own account, With every prospect of increas- | 
ing success. | 

She saw him get out of the cars, and passed 
down stairs to greet him at the door; but when 
she reached it, he was nut there. She thought he 
was playing her a little trick; she called for him 
playtully, affectionately, but there was no an- 
swer. She saw a crowd of men approach the 
gate, open it, and come up the path with her dead 
husband. He did alight from the cars, and safe- 
ly stepped on the platform before the station 
There was & train coming in an opposite direc- 
tion; he thought he had plenty of time to cross 
in front of it, and did cross, except by one sin- 
gle inch. The wheel struck the heel of his boot, 
wheeled him round under the cars, and all was 
over. One minute longer, and he would have 
crossed with the locomotive behind him. 

Limbs are broken, lives are lost every year in 
large cities, by attempting to cross in front of a 
moving horse or vehicle. An infatuation seems 
to come across many under such circumstances, 
as if they were willing to risk limb and life itself 
to save one single sixty seconds. 
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PUTTING OUT INTRUDERS. 


Our old house stood in an orchard, or rather, 
we had set small fruit and shade trees at what 
then seemed a proper distance from it; but they 
had grown so tall, and stretched their long arms 
so far, they could shake hands over the low 
roof—only they had no hands to shake, so they 
nodded to each other, and held out the sweetest 
of blossoms before the open window. They had 
beautiful boughs, and as we allowed no sly cats 
to drive them away, the birds sang sweet songs, 
built their nests and reared their young among 
them. 

For several years a pair of golden robins had 
used a nest hung froin the limbs directly over 
the path that led to the door, bringing tow from 
aneizhbor’s to weave it of; and there old Mrs. 
Robin would sit, with only her head visible, 
while Mr. Robin brought food and sang songs, 
tocheer her. Then, when the nest seemed filled 
only with open mouths, how they would hurry 
around to find food to fill them! and how happy 
they were when they were grown large enouzh 
tohop out of the nest on the branches! One 
spring an old chipping-bird came before them, 
and spying the nest, took possession of it, and 
after lining it with soft wool, laid her eges and 
began sitting on them. Soon, however, old 
golden-breast came back to take up his summer 
residence, when, what should he find but that it 
was already occupied! 

He called in his loudest notes to his mate, 
“Carrie, Carrie, come ’ere, come ’ere.”’ 

Aud she came, and after tlying around the 
nest a while, began pulling it to pieces, and 
building on another tree. 

We tried to drive them away, hung more tow 
on a limb close by, but it was no use; the same 
nest was what they wanted, and soon poor Mrs. 
Chippie had nothing to do but fly around and 
mourn over her eggs, which lay broken on the 
ground; while golden-breast and mate worked 
and sang as if nothing had happened, and made 
me think of some people who are just as happy 
when all other people may be in trouble. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BORROWED 
BOOK, 

Those who have few books make good use of 
them. Abraham Lincoln mastered those he 
read and never forgot them. In early life he 
was obliged to borrow the few books he wanted 
to read, and one book cost him three days’ hard 
work. 


President Lincoln, when a boy, could get ac- 
cess to very few books. He borrowed a “Life of 
Washington” of a neighbor, one Josiah Craw- 
ford. It was eagerly read in the intervals of 
work, and when not in use was carefully depos- 
ited on a shelf, made of a clapboard laid on two 
Pins. But just behind the shelf was a great 
crack between the logs of the wall; and one 
night, while Abe was dreaming in the loft, a 
storm came up, and the rain blew through the 
opening and soaked his precious book from 
cover to cover. Crawford was a sourand churl- 
ish fellow at best, and flatly refused to take the 

Kback again. He said that if Abe had no 
Money to pay for it, he could work it out. Of 
Course there was no alternative, and Abe was 
obliged to discharge the debt by pulling fodder 

ree days, ut twenty-five cents a day. 
He wasn’t discouraved by his three days’ work, 
but immediately borrowed another book, taking 
“ood care this time to keep it in a safe place. 
© do not succeed merely by reason of great 
advantages. Suceess depends upon our use of 
the opportunities we have. 





“ORGAN aT Homer.”—This is the title of a new col- 
lection of music arranged for reed-organs, and pub- 
lished by Ditson & Co. It is a collection that is 
— to sell,” like the Jew’s razors; for, although 
ion are many most excellent standard composi- 
po reap its covers, there are quite as many 
el which cannot be so described. The lamenta- | 
ne state of musical taste imposes on publishers | 
this, to assist in educating to a high standard; in | 
oa Spect the book before us is a failure. But if) 

such duty is recognized, and if the only object 
as to manufacture a book in which everybody 


Would find something to like, the work is successful 
Rough, 





























WHAT HAPPENED TO NELLY. 


I knew a little girl— 
You? O, no-—- 

Who came to live on earth, 
Just to grow; 

Just to grow up big, 
Like mamma, 

Big as grown-up ladies 
Always are; 

Not to stay a baby, 
As she came,— 

Yet each morning found her 
Quite the same. 


Quite the same, they said, 
Not a change 

Since she went to bed,— 
Ah, how strange! 

Baby Nell at night, 
Baby Nell at morn, 

Everything the same, 
Not a dimple gone. 

They saw her every hour, 

So adhe own, 

If a change had come, 
They'd have known. 


Yet the clothes grew small— 
Bibs and frocks; 

Couldn’t wear her shoes 
Nor her socks. 

Then, as years went on, 
Seven maybe, 

Not a soul could call 
Nell a baby. 

Still mamma declared, 

ivery minute 

She had been the same,— 

What was in it? 


She saw her all the time, 

So you'll own, 

Ifa fronted had happened, 
She'd have known, 

Baby Nell herself, 
Though uncommon wise, 

Ne’er had seen an inch 
Added to her size. 

Even Pomp, the dog, 
Never barked to say, 

“Nell is not the same 
Now as yesterday.” 


Yet, as [ have said, 

Clothes kept growing small, 
Tight at first, and then 

Wouldn’t do at all. 
Even Nelly’s toys, 

Skipping-rope and hoop, 
Once quite big enough, 

Now would make her stoop. 
Why, her very crib 

Seemed to shrink away, 
Till it cramped the child 

Any way she lay. 


So, from day to day, 
Not a person knew, 
Looking straight at Nell, 
That she ever grew. 
Little baby Nell, 
On the nurse’s knee, 
Baby Nell at school, 
Learning A BC. 
How did it happen? 
When did she change? 
No one had noticed,— 
Wasn't it strange? 


Show me when a bud 
Changes to a rose, 
Then I’1] tell you truly 

When a baby grows. 





For the Companion. 
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Little Topsy crouched under a cabbaye-leaf 
in a terribly disconsolate mood. 
A few months only had rolled by since she 
broke the shell, and uttered her first timid peep; 
but somehow her brief life. as she ran over it 
back ward, seemed rathera bleak and bare affair. 
The fact was, Topsy was getting blue. 
The sun shone brightly, and the clouds were 
soft and fleecy. Altogether, it was one of the 


balmicst, loveliest summer days the world ever 
saw. Yesterday it had rained and softened the 


hard earth, so that the slightest scratch would 


have brought up the plumpest, most tempting 
worms achicken could wish for; but they were 
perfectly safe for to-day as far as Topsy was con- 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








Her glossy black feathers were ruffled tp till 
she looked like a worn-out feather duster, and 
her head was tucked under her wing in a way 
that would have made your heart ache. 

After all there was some teason why she 
should bein the dumps. Last spring her proud 
mother hatched out five soft, downy chicks, as 
round as puff-balls. There were Snowball and 
Speckle, Tom Thumb, Dolly Varden, and ‘‘poor 
Topsy,” as everybody called her. She never 
seemed quite as chipper as the rest of tle brood, 
though the old hen cuddled over her in the most 
motherly fashion. When she first bezan to run 
about, she strayed away, and was out from un- 
der her mother’s wing all night in a drizzling 
rain. The result was a sort of low, rheumatic 
fever, that settled in her joints, and which she 
had never quite gotten over. Her gait was very 
stiff and awkward, and made her the jest of the 
whole poultry-yard. 





Then Tom Thumb picked her crop open ina 
tustle over a grasshopper. 
Besides, she had suffered from all the diseases 
that chickens ever have, and suffered a good deal, 
too. The wonder was that the poor, sorrowful 
chick was alive to rehearse her trials. 
But, worst of all, she was black, and the 
whole poultry-yard was up in arms about it. It 
was the old prejudice against color, so inherent 
in the heart even of a chicken. Snowball was 
such a beauty; so spotlessly white, with never 
a dingy feather about her; and Dolly Varden 
was just the prettiest mottled creature ever 
hatched. If Topsy could have cried, it would 
have been such relief, but being a chicken she 
couldn’t. 
Each day was a repetition of the preceding. 
Speckle gobbled up all the warm dough, and left 
her without a morsel of breakfast. Thusit went 
on, from bad to worse, till the cold winds began 
to whistle sharp, angry tunes in the autumn. 
The cabbage-leaf didn’t half protect her, and 
besides, Farmer Whidden might pull it down 
abent her ears any day. As for going into the 
poultry-yard to be abused by the rest of the 
brood, she couldn’t and wouldn’t. 
No; she’d die first! 
So she started out one dismal day to finda 
new home. The wind blew her backward, side- 
wise, this way and that way, and every way but 
the right way. It was as much as she could do 
to keep her footing. Ill-luck followed close be- 
hind her at every step. She was hungry and 
heart-sick. 
By-and-by, through an open stable-door, she 
espied great heaps of golden corn, that busy 
hands had husked out of well-bleached wrap- 
pings. Cautiously she crept along, with her lit- 
black head bobbing this way and that, watching 
for danger, and had only swallowed a few stray 
kernels, when old Towser, with an angry growl, 
suddenly caught her by the neck, without even 
saying, “By your leave, ma’am.” Her little 
head swam, and her heart beat like a trip-ham- 
mer. 
Then began a chase through the arbor, under 
the currant bushes, across the parsley-bed, 
round the well-house, and over the picket-fence, 
and all the while her savage pursuer close at her 





heels. 

At last poor, exhausted Topsy fell into a post- 
hole, over which Towser barked furiously. That 
was all she knew till a soft, little hand stroked 
her tumbled feathers, and she found herself in a 
basket, lined with cotton-wool, behind Mrs. Mor- 
rill’s cook-stove. 

For a fortnight she kept her bed, weak but 
contented. 

To-day she is as happy 2 Bantam as struts 
the Hill-side Farm. 

Snowball and Speckle were caten at Farmer 
Whidden’s grand Thanksgiving dinner. Then 
Tom Thumb followed suit on Christmas; and 
Topsy thinks she saw the tip of one of Dolly 
Varden’s wings on Molly Whidden’s hat, on her 
way home from church last Sabbath. 





cerncd, for there was no seratch in her. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
I 
CHARADE,. 


My first, a little article, 
By millions used each day ; 

My second, though it has good ears, 
Hears not a word you say. 


I’ve seen my second large and fair, 
In softest silk arrayed; 

I’ve seen it in an iron cage, 
A helpless prisoner made. 


Of coffee or tea 
My whole never will sup, 
Though it always handy keeps 
A saucer and cup. R, 





A standard book. 


3. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in billow, but not in wave. 
My second is in rescue, but not in save. 
My third isin Mary, but not in girl. 
My fourth is in hair, but not in curl. 
My fifth is in fin, but not in fish. 

My sixth is in tin, but not in dish. 

My whole, it forms (you surely know it) 
The name of a great American poet. 


4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a bird and leave a bird. 

2. An animal and leave an animal. 

8. A stone-mason’s tool and leave the material on 
which it works. 

4. An article of furniture and leave a part of a 
house. 5 


HIDDEN COUNTRIES. 


They will march in a straight line. 

This villager many a time saw them, 

His bones pain him. 

Arapad and Seguin each suffered poverty. 

He calls a cub a young bear. 

Is it a lyre that sounds so sweet? 

It was marked in diamond-shaped figures. 

Neither road nor way appeared. 

When he comes I am going. 

When they pinch I like them least. 

Alas! Kate, we are lost. 

The heat was so great the raja panted for breath. 

Put the paper under the box. 

He lost the can a day or two ago. 

I saw ale spilled from the glass. 

Beatrice landed in safety. 

Gossamer, I call it, do you? 

All around the den, marks of fire were seen, 

A small ship or tug always goes through that 
channel, 


NM. Hu. U. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bed, Ear, Dry. 

2. Map, Ale, Pen. 

3. Canada 

4. Sometimes a shooting comet flaming gocs 
around the sun. 

5. Milton, Pope, Cowper, Tennyson, Hemans — (5) 
Goethe, Sappho, Dryden, Edgar A. Poe, Burns, 
Tasso, Holmes, Browning, Lowell, O-good. 

6. Palm, Ella, Rats, Romeo, Yarn.—PrERRY Ma- 
8ON. 





THE WORD SHAH, the h of which is euttural, 
is an abreviation of the Hebrew word meschioh, 
which signifies annointed. The Eastern kings 
from the time of Saul have called themselves 
annointed of the Lord. 


AN AFFECTED young lady, seated in a rock- 
ing-chair reading the Bible, exclaimed, ‘Moth- 
er, here isa grammatical error in the Bible!” 
Her mother, lowerine her spectacles and ap- 
proaching the reader in a very scrutinizing at- 
titude said, “Kill it, kill it! [tis the very thing 
that has been eating the bookmarks!” 


Tue TRENTON (Tenn.) Gazette says, ‘Per- 
haps our readers are not aware of the fact that 
Q postage stamp can he used twice. The first 
time it costs only three cents, but the second 
time fifty dollars.” 

Dishonesty owght to cost more than anybody 
ean afford, 


A CATERPILLAR fell on a piece of bread and 
butter which a Kentucky boy was eating, und 
not deigning to notice a little thing like that, 
the boy kept munching away, and the eaterpil- 
lar bit him on thetongue. That caterpillar bad 
the hydrophobia, or chewed bad tobacco, or 
somethin, for the boy’s tongue swelled till it 





nearly choked him, and only prompt medical 
assistance saved his life. 
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TEACHERS IN BERLIN. 

The national education in Prussia is the best in 
the world. The course is thorough, the graduation 
admirable, and the teachers of the highest order. 

sut the teachers have small salaries compared with 
those in our own country. 

A recent report of the Berlin schools for 1871 gives 
some interesting figures, and betrays the fact that 
one-ninth of the total population of Berlin attend 
Over ninety-three 
thousand scholars were reported for that year, the 
number of sehools being two hundred and eighteen, 
and under the supervision of sixty-one male and one 
hundred and thirty-seven female teachers, and five 
The 


of these instructors, who are official person- 


school with military regularity. 


handred and sixty-six ushers or sub-teachers. 
salarics 
ages, would amaze the young gentlemen and ladies 
who undertake schools during the winter season in 
The highest pay for head- 
is about seven hundred dollars a year; the 
salaries range from this figure to three hundred dol- 
lars, which is the amount received by the junior 


our own rural districts. 
master 


ushers; while the female teachers receive stipends 
ranging from three hundred to two hundred and 
twenty-five. 

We are afraid few of our readers would train 
themselves for teachers with no better prospects of 
remuneration, 

o——= 
IN A BAD BOX, 

We could forgive a poor slave who secreted him- 
self on board a vessel to flee to freedom, but gener- 
ally the man or boy who tries to steal a ride ina 
box, or by whatever lawless subterfuge, deserves all 
the misery he is sure to get. 


On the 26th of May, just as the steamer Contra 
Costa was about to start from her landing at Point 
San Quentin, Cal., a wagon was driven down from 
the prison with what seemed to be a box of wagon 
spokes. This was soon trandled on beard, and set 
on deck, end up, when one of the deck-hands heard 
a voice say, — 

“Turn the box over on its side. Turn it on the 








The man surmised that the order came from the 
captain, but that functionary upon being questioned, 
said that it didn’t. Again came the sepulchral and 
mysterious words,— 

“For Heaven's sake, turn the box over—turn it 
over!" 

A voice from the tomb is impressive, but a voice 
from a box of wagon spokes is harrowing. The 
captain thought the thing worth looking into, and 
when he looked into it, he found in this box, only 
four feet long and two feet wide and deep, two con- 
viets who had secreted themselves for the purpose of 
escape. As the position of the box brought one of 
the conviets head downward, with his companion’s 
Weight on top of him, it may be readily imagined 
that both came out bathed in perspiration, and near- 
ly stifled. Very glad the gentlemen were to get out 
and go back to their old quarters. 


- — 


FATAL CARKELESSNESS. 

We cannot consider free from guilt any rational 
nerson who leaves a disguised danger “lying around 
toose,"’ 
passers-by will, in all probability, handle and be hurt 
—perhaps fatally. 


Persons who profess to see no danger in distribut- 
other 
convenient places, to kill rats and mice, may possi- 
bly take warning from the fatal consequences which 
recently. attended a milk-poisoning experiment at 


ing poisons in pantries, nursery-closets and 


the farm-house of a Mr. Cooper, near Decatur, Lil 
Miss Cooper, it appears, purchased a considerable 


juantity of strychnine, deposited it In a basin of | “ ° 
milk, and placed the basin upon a shelf in the pan- | 
During her absence with the other grown mem- 
bers of the family at the funeral of her brother, a 


try. 


Mrs. Metealf, who had kindly consented to take care 
of the younger children, two in number, went int¢ 
the pantry for some milk with which to quiet them 

Ignorant i 


| probably be saved, but not so that of Miss Cooper. 

She was so shocked at the result of her carelessness 
that she immediately became alarmingly ill, and is | 
not expected to recover. 


| ry, family phy 

tained, besides 
| tant event that has transpired in the world, from the 
| apple incident and Adam 


| house, while he went on to the village to join some 


With no sign to warn them, unsuspectin 
g 


of the content» of the basin, she took it 
from the shelf, drank some herself, and gave the re- 


lied in great agony. The lives of the children may 
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SLIGHTLY DISGUSTED. 
A book agent entered the open door of a snug 


Pittsfield cottage one day last week, and nodding to | 
a trim, bright-looking little woman who sat sewing | 
by the window, commenced volubly to descant upon | 
the merits of the great work he was for the first | 
time giving mankind an opportunity to purchase. 


It was a universal biography, cook-book, dictiona- 
cian, short-hand instructor, and con- 
, a detailed history of every impor- 





8 fallto Credit Mobilier and 
the fall of Congress. 

The agent, after talking on the general excellences 
of the volume about tive minutes, began on the 
headings of those chapters, and as the woman did 
not say a word to interru: t him, he felt that he was 
making a conquest, and he rattled away so that she 
shouldn’t have a chance to say no. if took him 
nearly twenty minutes, and when he finished, he 
put on a bewitching smile, and hauded her his ready 
= wherewith to subscribe her name in the order- 
book. She took the peu, but instead of putting her 
autograph on his list, she lifted a scrap of paper 
from her work-box, and wrote in plain letters, ‘I 
AM DEAF AND DUMB.” He said not a word, but the 
unutterable things that he looked, as he turned 
to the door cannot be described.— Pittsfield Eagle. 


> 


RUM DID IT. 


Coroner West, a short time ago, held an inquest on 
the body of John A. Fulmer, a coal-miner, aged 
seventeen, who was found dead near his home. It 
appears that the deceased left his home with a 
younger brother to go to a store to buy some apples. 
He bought the fruit aud sent the boy back to the 


boon companions. ‘They visited several drinking sa- 
loons, and it is said that the deceased got very intox- 
icated. About eleven o'clock be started togo home, 
but he was found the next morning lying with his 
head down hill, dead. It is stated that the deceased 
had been drinking for some time back in the grog- 
shops, of which there area great many in the vil- 
lage, where boys of his age, and younger, congregate 
every evening and drink. Anexamination was made, 
but no marks of external violence were found upon 
his body. A physician who was present gave it as 
his opinion that the deceased died of congeston of 
the brain, superinduced by strong drink. A verdict 
in accordance with the fact was rendered. Poor 
boy! 
eee ee 

- BRAVERY, 
The Clonmel Chronicle states that recently, as Miss 
Harrison, daughter of Mr. Henry Harrison, of Bal- 
incurra, was walking in a field near her house, a 
two-year-old bull ran at her and overtook her when 
about getting overa ditch. The infuriated animal 
caught her on his horns and threw her over the 
ditch, intoa dike at the other side; he then made a 
jump over the ditch after her, and rushed at her 
again; but, with great presence of mind, she put her 
hands forward, and firmly grasped him by the nos- 
trils, at the same time calling her dog, which was 
some distance off. The faithful creature at once 
came to her assistance, and flew at the bull, gripping 
him fast by the nose. There he held him until some 
laboring men, who were in an upper field some dis- 
tance off, and who had witnessed the fearful struggle 
for lite or death, ran with all possible speed, and ex- 
tricated the young lady from her perilous position. 
Except a few bruises and a severe shock to her ner- 
vous system, Miss Harrison suffered no further inju- 
ry, and is now completely recovered. 
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HIS BEST FRIEND. 
There arrived in Louisville, recently, on foot all 
the way from Mississippi,a venerable sick man, who 
had trudged all the weary distance thither to obtain 
hospital treatment, and was accompanied by a small 
brown dog. When told that he mast give up his 
dog before he could go to the city hospital, the poor 
old man took the dog in his arms, and, with the tears 
running down his face, replied that the dog was the 
best friend he had in the world, and that he would 
rather die from want in the street with his dog Tim, 
than live in comfort without him. This exhibition 
of affection was irresistible, and Esq. Jones, the 
commissioner, gave him a permit to enter the hospi- 
tal and carry his dog with him, at the same time 
giving him money to buy a muzzle, in order that the 
dog might enjoy the limits of the hospital grounds. 


o——-— 
DON’T WASTE THEM. 


Don't destroy your old newspapers, or allow pa- 
per-covered books to grow mouldy on your shelves. 
Send them to some charitable institution, or to the 
home of any poverty-stricken invalid whom you 
chance to know, where they will benefit those unfor- 
tunates who are too poor to pay for the luxury of 
reading matter. The result will be worth the expen- 
diture of a little trouble, a postage-stamp, and a 
newspaper wrapper. Generous-hearted people often 
complain that they can give nothing, because they 
have no money to bestow; but this is one of the 
many tender charities that require very little money, 
and yet confer real happiness. 





—_ pom 
FARTHER THAN THAT, 


Mr. Gough tells a good story illustrative of quaint 
Scottish humor. Two sparks from London once 
came upon a decent-looking shepherd, in Argyll- 
shire, and accosted him with,— 

“You hay 
great way 

“Yu aye, ou aye, a ferry great way.” 

“Ah! you can see America here, 1 suppose.” 

“Farrer than that.” 

“Ah! how’s that?” 














see the mune. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| druggists. 


e avery fine view here—you can see a 


“You jist wait tule the mist gang away, and you'll 
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CuILDEEN, begin now to save your pennies, that when 
the long evenings come you can buy “Avilude, or game of 
Birds.” Ifyour storekeeper has not got it, send seventy- e 


five cents to West & Lee, Worcester, Mass., and it will be | 

sent by mail, post-paid. 
“A vilude is a superior game.”—Worcester Palladium. 
Com. 


\ 
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White's SPECIALTY FOR Dyspepsia is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and phys- 
ical debility, as well as many others, which if neglected, | 
will soon place “the house we live in’ beyond the reach H 
of any remedy. H. G. Wuite, Proprietor, 107 Washing- | 
ton Street, Boston. Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all | 
Com. 
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Tue NEW WILSON UNDERFEED SEWING MACHINE is a} 
perfect lock-stitch machine, making a seam alike on both | 
sides, and is adapted to every grade and variety of family 

sewing. It does to perfection embroidery, hemming, cord- ja 
ing, braiding, fine and coarse sewing of all kinds, with 
less machinery and complications than any other machine 
in use, and is sold at two-thirds the price of all other first- 
class machines. Be sure to call and see it. Sales-room at 
622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other 
cities in the U. 8S. The company want agents in coun- 


terest annually, and are PERFECTLY SAFE, 


give a written Guarantee that the said Bond « 
“to be valid subsisting debt against the Munici 
suing the same, and that the financial con 
Municipality is such that it is abundantly able to yy 
the obligations.” < 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


nd at the same time help the cause of Education, 
We have on hand Bonds issued by the Stites of y 
1d Kansas, for the purpose of building Selool-7 





Improving School Districts, and helping the cause of p)! 
ucation generally. 


These Bonds are in denominations of $100, $500, gy 
oupon and Registered, paying from 7 to 10 Per Coy, 





We collect the Coupons free of cha 
zine as so much cash on sales. With eac 









N OF the 


Correspondence Solicited. 


In addition to the above we have on hand and deal jg 
Il first-class State, City and Railroad Bonds, 


SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
BANKERs, 


Branch House, Chelsea, Mags, 
Lock Box 587. 





try towns. Com. 

Vrints and quarts of filthy Catarrhal discharges. Where 
does it all come from? The mucous membrane lining the 
chambers of the nose, and its little glands, are diseased, 
so that they draw from the blood its liquid, and exposure 
tothe air changes it into corruption. This life liquid was 
to build up the system, but it is extracted, and the system 
is weakened by the loss. To cure, gain flesh and strength 
by using Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, which 
also acts directly upon these glands, correcting them, and 
apply Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with Dr. Pierce's Nasal 
Douche, the only method of reaching the upper cavities, 
where the discharge accumulates and comes from. The 
instrument and two medicines sald for $2, by all druggists. 











icy - A MONTH to Lady Ageuts. 
$ 125 Lis M'FG Co., Walthain, Mass, 
AKE AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL to 

stop your Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Atfections be- 
fore they run into Consumption that you cannot stop. 


Address Et- 
3l—4t 











~4, ADDRESS CARDS, best quality, for 25e. Sent 
- by mail, ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 
2—4t 


i] R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled, 
Sold by all druggists. 26—eow 3dat 


] ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, asure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
Sold by ail druggists. 24—cow35t 






euses, 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
/ cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25 —eow35t 


VIVE THOU 
: price, Great Clearance 
—2t y 


AND GOOD BOOKS at half 
talogue sent free. 
ES & LAURIAT, Boston. 









S72 EACH WEEK.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
ep 42 Business st rictly legitimate. larticulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO.,, St. Louis, Mo. 3l—4t 





00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
e? fer yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 24-tf 





E R. MORSFE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4e Lanks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 


M 


USF RRCEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 

everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. 

stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn, 


b 





ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
EE, 8. M. SpreENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. l—ly 








Send 
—tf 





1 3 SAMPLES, sent to any address for 50 cents, that 
©) will sell in any family for $10. Agents, here is a 
chance, as we want to get our patent introduced. Address 
Iron City Noveity Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 31—2t 


YNLAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River In- 
/ stitute. For both sexes; fine grounds; 167 furnished 
rooms; 20 instructors; 11 departments; 120 classical pu- 
ils; large gymnasium and drill hall. Speci 

Ce an nts. Term opens Sept 8. 


FLACK, A. M., President, Claverack, N. Y. 

\ JHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures Headache, Heartburn, Dizziness, Palpit: n 

of the Heart, Costiveness, Flatulence, and Dispels Melan- 

choly, and, while it contains no Alcohol, tones the whole 

system. For sale by all Druggists. Drice $1 per bottle 

Hi. G. WHITE, Proprietor, Cambridgeport, Mass. 30tf 
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LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIFE 





Is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever of- 
fered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of 
50 cents and letter stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who sells 
- » Upon receipt of $250, or one of Lovejoy’s Beautiful 


ather Houses to any one who sells twenty, upon re- 
ecipt of P. O. order for $10. 2— 








NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSES GIVEN 
* AWAY 


Send 2 three-cent stamps for particulars. 2. D. PAR- 














suffering from Dyspepsia, Debility, ete. Com. 


A Tria will convince the most skeptical that White 
Pine Compound is an excellent remedy tor Colds, Coughs 
, | Weak Lungs, and Kidney Complaints. Com. 


) 





mainder to her charge. The unfortnnate womar 


THE Peruvian Syrvr has cured thousands who were 


Wuite's SreciaLty For Dyspersia is the onLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 


SONS, Old Cambridge, Mass. 32—It 
$5 t i) perday! Acents wanted! Alicia f working peo- 
9 wl ple, of cither sex, young or old, © more moncy at 





Work for usin taucir spare moments or all the time than at anything 
vise. Particulars iree, Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 


. Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
ete. E. & WH. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 
Broadway, New York. 24—13t 
VISITING CARDS.—Fiasr Quatirr, 8) hr S) ecate— Tpacks $1. These 
prices for name only—address line 5 cents extri—neat case 8 cts. more. M. 
ices hitherve have been higher for same quality, 





y 
One lady sent me 21 orders 
receiving bers, at my former prices. Havre never 





1‘ rons troublesarise. For sale by all druggists. 
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VERY BOY HIS OWN MANUFACTURER 
“4 No. 1, containing instructions in carpentry, tuming 
and making steam engines, with numerous illustration, 
Price 25 cents. "3 . ; 

The Young Angler, containing instructions hor 
to prepare your rods, lines, reels, hooks, bait, ete., ak 
how and where to fish, to which is added, How to P: 
a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Dial Ciphergraph, for secret correspondene 
and private telegrams. Messages are easily constructe 
and wholly undecipherable to any save the correspond 
ents, an indefinite variety of ciphers being atlorded. Pree 
30 cents. , 
The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of com 
speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, humor 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button-bur 
ing witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny stories, ¢ 
ete., translated into the four modern languages, Yank 
Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of tk 
public at large. Price 15 cents. 
Ventriloquism Made Easy. 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others 
explained. In this little volume we place all the won 
of Veniriloquism at the command of our young frien 
Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage pai 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 
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A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 


TO THE COST OF A SHOE 


and $1 to its value. of 





Patented May 3, 1870. 


Bexs—one. Dollar and Fifty Cents wil) 
one of Reew’s American Ritles (patented). A falas 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted 

linished. Will throw a wooden balla gr 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls. old and 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570: 
cial Street, Boston, } 
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Better than sewed Boots and Shoes ar 


Cable Screw Wire. 


STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS: 
Rubber Friction Ring Attached. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
tc., free for 10c, 
nington, Vt. 


Samples, t 
H. 1. CUSHMAN, North Be 


Beowt! 











50 Little Chromos,.......- coe B 
a ee a i Pi = coer 
eR 20 Sheets Scrap-Book Picture 
— 5 8 by 10 Photographs.....- 
S ) 00 35 Card Photographs.. ... 
We * 35 Card €hromos. 

A smart boy can sell the lot in one da 
page Catalogue (gives full particulars), 6: 
2leowtf J. JAY GOULD, Boston, * 


$15 50 


















° ! 
Excelsior Printing Press: 


Business Men can do thet) 
rinting and advertising Bors! 
elightful, MONEY MAKING Amuse 
Send stamp for circular and Len 
to the manufacturers, KELS 14 











or iy 
failed to cis sa'isfaction. W.C CANNON, 46 Kwccuawo Er., Bocton, Macs. 


Meriden, Conn, 
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